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General Pershing Speaks! 


MERICA TODAY is building ships — planes — guns. 
building American character— spirit — the will to sacrifice — 
are we building men who will pull together? Can we get total defense 
unless we are a united people? Does America need to be divided and 
quarreling to prove she is a Democracy? Doa husband and wife 
need to get into an argument every day just to prove they have 


minds of their own? 


A crack football team isn't all made up of quarterbacks. 
man has his part. “Teamwork,“said Knute Rockne, ”’ 
of self sacrifice—brains—sweat.” Unless we have national team- 
work someone is likely to take the ball away from us. 


Nations in Europe went down because they were at war inside 
themselves. The people couldn't get together—refused to face facts 
—even when the storm broke men fought to get more for themselves. 
National unity is the heart of national defense. Our fight is against 
softness — indifference — laziness —extravagance — materialism— 


all allies of the Fifth Column. 


It’s a daily battle. It takes courage. Imagination. You have got 
to be tough inside. You have got to think hard and live clean. 


Reprinted from ‘‘The Shaft,'' magazine of Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Company 
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CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


Jse this new method which gives such excellent results, 
idight. the pupils and gives you examples that you are 
proud to display. 

Using brush, crayon or graphite stick, designs and drawings 
are developed which give free movement to hands, thus 
giving an expressive drawing. 

Free brush work with oil paints, house paint works well, 
too; using several colors at one time gives unusual yet 
harmonious results. 


101 grand illustrations ... you'll find new inte rest ... your 
lessons will be received with enthusiasm ...22 plates... 
2 are in full colors, plus 2 pages of ie hints and 
suggestions for this art work. 


Price $2.50 
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30 plates like these filled to overflowing with 228 designs which fit art 
8 construction plates to show how to plan designs for all- 


Only $2.00 


classes toa “T.”’ 


over patterns...4 plates give designs in full colors... 
Send orders for immediate delivery to 
School Arts Magazine, II1O Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


all SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the act of March 3, 187 
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Items of interest for the members 


of the SCHOOL ARTS Family 





SECRETARY'S OFFICE 
School Arts Family, 1110 Printers Bldg 
Worcester, Mass. 








Did you see the prize winning American 
Magazine Art Awards in their August issue? 
Many of these awards went to pupils of teachers 
who are members of the Schoo! Arts Family 


Just as I was writing these few notes, in came 
one of the members of the Family from L’Anse, 
Michigan. We certainly do like to welcome you 
when you arrive in Worcester. The L’Anse, 
Michigan, member and your secretary went ona 
tour of inspection of the printing department 
where Schoo! Arts was going through the press 
—hence another member knows just where 
School Arts is ‘‘put to bed’’ each month ready 
to ““get up” and go out to help the entire family 


Dropped in to see CB at the BSTC Summer 
Session. Probably the one thing which made the 
biggest impression was the wonderful workshop 
he has for his department beneath the floor of the 
auditorium. There one sees scenery in process 
and a craft work shop at which I made envious 
eyes. 


I know it is impolite, but I do look over the 
shoulder of the Managing Editor when he opens 
those big packages from the Editorial Department 
containing each new issue. What I saw in the 
November package was one of the finest collec- 
tions of Indian drawings and designs which I 
have seen thus far—those 2 pages in full colors 
will be worth half the price of a year’s sub 
scription. 


For Sale—South and Central American inform- 
ation written up in an interesting way and illus 
trated with exactly the right kind of pictures for 
school use—I refer to the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly—cost only 
$1.50 per year. July and August issues have two 
grand illustrated articles about Guatemala— 
don't miss them—15 cents per issue if you want 
them. And as a bonus the July number has an 
illustrated story of the Pan American Highway from 
United States to Chile and the Argentine. Imagine 
what a project that would make—each country 
with its different customs, habits, and art—what4 
correlation! 

If you don’t subscribe to this Pan American 
Bulletin, then start now. Send $1.50 to your 
Secretary, 1110 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 

(Continued on page 9-a) 
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2° HRISTMAS manger group, from Lisbon, Portugal. These sets are known 
“> in Spain and Portugal as ‘‘Nacimientos."" Weeks before Christmas 
*. Day street booths and shops sell all sizes and types from clay to ivory. 
' Every home arranges the figures in their own setting and the figures are 
©. moved slightly each day from Christmas until January 6 (twelfth night), 
- » at which time the Wise Men supposedly reached the crib. 
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ESTHER 
D O L L S deLEMOS MORTON 


HAT would the holiday season be with- 
out dolls? For years such little manne- 
quins have made themselves conspicu- 
ous at Christmas and other occasions 
of festivity. One type that has ever 
held the interest of everyone, young 
and old, is the costume doll. On 
Workshop page 49 Miss Lorraine 

Casanega of Nogales, Arizona, describes a type of 

costume doll which is easily made and adaptable to 

use for every nationality and type of doll. Dimensions 
and materials may be varied to suit the maker's 
wishes. 


@ As stated by Miss Casanega, “The dolls of a 
generation ago had long, slender bodies made of kid 
and heads made of papier-m&ché or china.’ (See 
cut No. 1.) These two dolls are part of the collection 
of the Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey. The 
woman is of about 1830-40 and the boy of sixteen, 
about 1860-65. 


@ Miss Casanega states further, ‘Later came the 
wax dolls, with their curly wigs, eyes that open and 
shut, and in some cases a mechanism enabling them 
to say ‘mama’.”” (See cut No. 2.) These elaborately 
costumed ladies are part of a collection at Worcester, 
Massachusetts. ' 

‘At The Old Furniture Shop, Miss Edith I. Hendrick, proprietor 
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These costume dolls were 
received as gifts by Ameri- 
can school children from 
Junior Red Cross members 
in Poland. These are hand- 
made dolls, dressed in na- 
tive costume, and were 
sent by children of Luck, 
Poland. American Red 
Cross picture 
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@ The costuming of dolls supplies a wealth of study 
and research for grade or advanced courses. 


@ On page 41 are photographs of contemporary 
dolls of several European countries. In no case does 
the costume represent the entire country but usually 
is that worn by sectors or provinces. In Northern 
France alone there are over one hundred types of 
headdress and other variations in costume. Spain's 
provinces each has a distinct and vastly different 
costume. The student of costume design or collector 
of dolls has a never-ending task if he is to know all the 
costumes of all the periods and countries. 


@ As far back as history goes there have been dolls. 
The earliest ones were used for religious and com- 
memorative purposes. (See cut No. 3.) This ancient 
figure with movable legs wears a bell-shaped tunic 
and is from the archaic period in Boetia. The neck 
is exaggerated in length and the arms are mere 
stumps. She is adorned with a painted necklace. 
On the lower part of her skirt is a row of dancing 
women. The geometric ornamentation is reddish 
brown on a natural clay background. 





Students at San Jose State Teachers College, San Jose, California, 
are here busily engaged making costume dolls and holiday toys. 
Philomena Goldsworthy, Supervisor of Art 
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Two little ladies of 
Rumania wear a 
startled expression 
as they sit gaily 
adorned in rich 
colors of felt, em- 
broidery, beads 
and buttons 











With flaxen curls 
and peaked cap 
this doll represents 
one section of 
Sweden. Gay 

: colors are pre- 
‘ dominant and the 
li” feature is her gay 
striped woolen 
apron 








Right—From one county of Brittany comes this gay costume 
doll. Her heavily embroidered bodice is gay yellow and 
orange on heavy black wool. A sugar-loaf cap ties under 
the chin, her skirt is of black velvet covered with a sheer 
apron. Her jugs are brass and copper 











Left—A little lady of the province of Galicia in Northern 


Spain struts busily along with her rake and basket. A red 
wool scarf adorns her head and she wears one of another 
color about her neck. Wooden shoes with three peg 


stilts complete her costume 














Gold hair orna- 
ments and a large 
lace headdress are 
the features of the 
lady of Middle- 
burg, Holland. 
Milk jars and 
wooden shoes 

are also typical 


A glorified lady of 
Seville. Her dress 
is of organdie 
ruffles edged in 
red rickrack and 
spotted with red 
felt. A red shawl 
and a real little 
comb complete 
her costume 
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A KATCINA 
WORKSHOP 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 


Tucson, Arizona 


PIHE other day I motored out of Tucson several miles 
to the worshop of Mrs. C. G. Wheeler-Jones, an 
American who is a fine craftsman in the making 
of dolls and lately of Hopf katcina dolls. Her 
workshop, incidentally, is rather remarkable. 
| Three of Tucson's one-time trolley cars, their 
\ fw wheels camouflaged by a foundation wall, are built 

together U-shaped and have been remodelled 
into a series of rooms around a patio, a wall and gate closing the 
fourth side of the court. A parrot is the sedate doorman. 





@ Inside, the artist waved me toward a colorful array of ten or 
twelve samples of Hopi katcina dolls she had made, each of special 
ritual significance. She explained that the reason she has gone into 
deep research concernirg katcinas is not only her personal interest 
in them as such, but to make these dolls to meet a market demand 
for reproductions of Hopi prototypes. In point of fact, each Hopi 
family owns two or three carefully made ceremonial dolls which 
they will not part with, but to satisfy the tourist the Indians make 
copies of them to sell but which do not have the fine work of the 
originals. Moreover, many tourists and doll collectors want 
katcinas not only beautiful and authentic in detail, they want 
surety of sanitary workmanship. Mrs. Wheeler-Jones, in addition, 
is preparing a small, simple, and concise illustrated book con- 
cerning Hopi katcinas to accompany her dolls. 


@ The uninitiated may ask, what are katcinas? 


@ The Hopi Indians of Arizona believe that everything in life 
has magic power for good or evil. To them every object has a 
spirit. Each spirit needed a symbol to distinguish it from the 
others, and so various symbols have been adopted. These symbols 
are called katcinas. Man, too, is believed to have a spirit, good or 
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bad, which continues to exist after the death of the body. The 
spirits of ancient Hopis are also called katcinas. The number of 
katcinas has become very great. Some of them are derived from 
other pueblos than Hopi, particularly Zuni. In order to have some 
of the spirits or gods take part in the great Hopi religious festivals 
celebrated mainly in January, February, and March, the Indians 
wear masks and costumes to represent the spirits. Some masks are 
very old, having been handed down successive generations. The 
Hopis also make pictures, carve images, and fashion costumed 
dolls for symbolic uses. The symbolism of a given spirit is perma- 
nent and is recognizable by all tribe members. The various 
representations of clan-ancients are likewise called katcinas. 


@ Ahul, meaning the Returning One, a sun god, is a katcina, 
for instance, which appears in certain great ceremonial dances. 
He begins his part of the rites at sunrise, February second. 
The man who dresses the part puts on his symbolic mask and 
costume at the shrine, Wala, on the trail to Hano (one of the Hopi 
villages). With a chief he starts up the trail just as the sun reddens 
in the east. As the sun rises he visits a kiva or underground 
ceremonial chamber. On arrival Ahul stoops to draw a vertical 
line with meal on the inside of the hatchway opposite the ladder. 
Then he turns and bows to the sun six times and four times his 
voice starts with a growl and rises to a high falsetto. The kiva chief 
and several principal members advance toward him each carrying 
a handful of meal and strung feathers tied to a stick. They place 
them in Ahul’s hand while they say low reverent prayers. In return 
they receive from him a few stems of corn and bean plants. He 
visits many houses in the villages pressing meal against the wall, 
bowing to the sun, and giving four calls as before. Afterwards he 
makes offerings at a shrine dedicated to the sun. Finally he retires 
to disrobe and returns to the Kiva with his mask hidden under a 
blanket. 


@ Tawa is another sun katcina; it has a disk-shaped mask. 
This sun symbolism is to be detected in various katcinas of 
different names 


@ The masks made for and worn by men in the ceremonials are 
made of leather, formerly of elkskin or buffalo hide, now of com- 
mercially dressed buckskin. The dolls’ masks here reproduced 
are made of a block of soft wood hollowed out to fit the head of 
the doll and shaped outside and painted with characteristic 
designs. The bodies, about nine inches high, are felt stitched and 
filled with kapok, and the sandals are of felt stiffened to make the 
doll stand alone. Chicken feathers on the heads and on Ahul’s 
staff substitute for eagle or turkey feathers used on the anicent 
originals; rabbit skin supplants for fur; and actual corn husks as 
of old are plated around the head of Ahul and the face of Tawa, 
with horse hairs added. 


@ These two examples of the work of Mrs. Wheeler-Jones should 
prove sufficiently informative of detail for hobbyists or school 
pupils who would be interested to try their own hand at such doll 
making. 
































HE bulletin boards were ‘‘jampacked” with 
brightly colored paper and raffia masks of all 
shapes and sizes, and gorgeous full-length 
figures of varying degrees of charm, each add- 

-ing to the general disarray just where its 
creator had proudly placed it. Over there on 
the table were large rolls of wrapping paper 
painted orange, and smaller rolls of fringed wrapping paper strips 
of violet, orange, and green half covering various large colorful 
signs such as BINGO, ICE CREAM, RING TOSS, COFFEE, 
PUPPET SHOW, CANDY, MOVIE, COLD DRINKS, and FUN 
HOUSE. All types of descriptive lettering were to be found such 
as the lovely fat weiner schnitzel letters painted in sizzling red- 
orange colors to advertise HOT DOGS. Crowded rows of three- 
dimensional Halloween forms complete with glasses, noses, eyes, 
ears, mustaches, hair, and hats covered the ledges of windows and 
bookcases. Long strips of wrapping paper boldly painted in 
riotous colors with calcimine paint with many eery shapes and 
faces duly signed by the artist were drying where they had been 
left. And here a heap of 19- by 24-inch, half finished grotesque 
paper faces and hats, including a wise old owl with mortar board, a 
jack-o’-lantern, a grinning yellow skull and crossbones, a pumpkin 
head in a broad-brimmed hat, a cat with wicked yellow whiskers, 
and surmounting all on a tall metal case well out of harm’s way 
completely constructed—a huge witch’s head glaring away dis- 
dainfully in all the glory of her tall black hat and luxuriant raffia 
hair. The general appearance of the art room was one of confusion, 
but creative confusion. 





@ Yet what fun. We had a job to do! There was not one ex- 
pressive scrap designed by our seventh, eighth, or ninth grade 
pupils but found its place in turning the gymnasium into a fitting 
setting for the Fun Festival, the party for the benefit of the McKinley 
School P.T.A. Health Fund. 


@ We followed the industrial art boys who worked on construc- 
tion crews in the gymnasium. Yes, there were the booths of the 
proper shapes and sizes. In one strategic corner of the room was 
our most wonderful skeleton for a grand jack-o’-lantern fish pond, 
a perfect foundation of horizontal and vertical 14- by 34-inch strips 
curved to shape and fastened at each side to two 2- by 4-inch 
boards. On each side of it were fishing poles with extra long wire 
hooks much more efficient in construction than those designed 
with tangly string or cord. The decorating committees did their 
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Fun Festival 


GEORGIA HAGBERG 
McKinley Junior High School 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 








best—and on the spot to bring a not too precise order into the 
rollicking, colorful array of materials at hand. The booths were 
decorated. The counter tops got covered; signs, masks, and 
murals were sorted and tacked into place; uprights were wrapped 
with twisted fringed paper strips but never with two colors that 
matched. More signs, murals, and those gorgeous full length 
figures of varying degrees of charm were affixed to the walls. 
The jack-o’-lantern fish pond had the painted orange wrapping 
paper (in every instance in decorating we preferred this painted 
paper to crepe paper) applied to its very nice skeleton in vertical 
strips which seemed better to simulate the shape of nature's own 
pumpkin. The pumpkin’s features, eyes, and nose provided deco- 
rative and convenient openings at two levels for the fishermen of 
different heights. Boys teetered not too perilously on high ladders 
as they hung motley looking three-dimensional Halloween forms 
at giddy levels from the gymnasium apparatus above. The tops 
of the large grotesque faces were finally faced to the basketball 
rims and the various appropriate headgear was set in place. 


@ From the entrance door at this moment it seemed a far cry 
from the dramatic cylindrical witch's face at the other end of the 
gymnasium to the first flat little paper mask with the floppy ears, 
snoopy nose, and ragged eyebrows from which the decorative 
scheme had originally evolved. Let the Fun Festival revellers 
appear. Our job was done. We had all had a joyful time with 
paper, paste, rubber cement, thumb tacks, calcimine, and raffia. 
And, best of all, we had worked creatively together 








MARGARET L. FIOCK, Art Instructor 





‘VE been making Christmas trees and wreaths; 
they were more fun, and especially showy. We 
made them of wire and cellophane with red, 
green, or blue balls for decorations. For the 
wreaths we used a wire about the gauge of 
bailing wire. We bought this at the lumber yard 
or hardware store. This was our method: 


@ We wound about one and a half yards of 
wire together in a circle, making the circle a little less than half 
the length of the wire and twining the remaining wire around this 
loop to make a rough coiled loop. This roughness is essential to 
give a firm foundation for the string and cellophane. 


@ We now cut the cellophane (which we purchased from our 
local bakers by the pound from large rolls) in 6-inch squares and 
twisted it in the center. These twists left the corners and edges 
free. We put these in a large box. One wreath takes about three 
10-cent rolls of cellophane but costs less when bought from a 
baker. 

@ Next we used some good stout cord and tied the twists to the 
wire frame with a continuous wrapping, placing the twists on 
opposite sides of the wire and covering the wire completely. Each 
twist covers the base of the one before it. 

@ When the wreaths were finished we decorated them with cello- 
phane straws, glass Christmas tree balls, and cellophane bows. 
They were very perky, showy, crisp, and different. Color schemes 
depend on the maker. White, blue, and silver were very effective; 
clear cellophane with a color is pretty, and the traditional green 
and red quite cheerful. 


@ The Christmas trees were more work and also more expensive. 


SOMETHING NEW 
IN HOLIDAY CARDS 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON, Essex, Massachusetts 
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CELLOPHANE CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 





Osborn School No. 1, Phoenix, Arizona 


Ours was for the hallway in our Christmas program. Three girls 
made it in about one day. 


@ They made a wire frame in the shape of a spruce with a broom- 
stick for the trunk. This was stuck in a regular Christmas tree 
stand and the whole painted with ten cents worth of aluminum 
paint. 


@ We twisted our squares of clear cellophane just as we had for 
the wreaths, using smaller squares at the top and on the end of the 
limbs and larger ones near the trunk. If these twists are kept 
in separate large boxes and are made in quantities before the 
wrapping starts, the work will go much faster. 


@ After the limbs were wrapped from tip to trunk, we decorated 
our trees with red and white Christmas lights. We wrapped their 
cords in cellophane, too, to keep them from showing and made 
rosettes around some of the lights to help fill in our tree. We 
arranged white lights on the branch tips and the red ones back 
near the trunk. 


@ Next we put on red and silver Christmas tree balls and stood 
back to admire. It was a lovely thing, Kilmer’s poem to the con- 
trary. 

@ Gadgets for a Christmas tree may be made by very small 
children. 

@® Cut four 4-inch circles of red, and four of transparent, cello- 
phane. Fold each circle twice, making eight quarter circles. Sew 
these together with a darning needle and Christmas twine through 
the pointed centers, leaving enough twine to tie it to the tree. 
Fluff these balls by carefully separating the pieces. They are the 
prettiest home-made decorations you ever saw. 


For materials you'll need silhouette paper, 
a pair of sharp-pointed scissors, and any 
favorite designs for inspiration. Draw 


design onto the white back of the silhouette 
paper. Be sure to have plenty of ‘‘bridges”’ 
or unifying lines so that the picture will 
not pull apart. Cut out the background and 
mount on bright colored papers 























SAVEthe AUTUMN LEAVES 
for Your GIFT PACKAGES 


MARIAN KATHLEEN WHITE, Deming, New Mexico 


AVE the colorful leaves and flower petals which 
are now falling all about you. At Christmas 
™) time they will give an individual touch to your 
4 Christmas packages. 





=] @ Press in a heavy book an assortment of 
| leaves of various sizes and shapes. 


@ Wrap your Christmas packages in white 
tissue paper. Paste down the folds. From the 
assortment of pressed leaves and flowers make 
the desired Christmas design. Some of the leaves may be 
suitable in their original shapes. Others will need to be cut into 
appropriate shapes. Poinsettias, candles, holly, stars, bells, and 
trees are designs which are easy to make. More difficult Christ- 
mas designs, such as the wise men, carolers, and deer may be 
made if many kinds of leaves are combined. 


@ When you have the desired design, carefully paste it on the 
tissue paper. If desired, you may have a different design on the 
other side of the package. If the folds are on the reverse side, 
leaves make unique seals to cover the folds. These leaves may be 
cut in the shape of bells, stars, holly, or they may be left in their 
original shape. 


@ Shellac the leaves a leaf shape and hold them in place on the 
<n with a small amount of glue. Then wrap it in clear cello- 
phane. 


@ If you are to deliver the package yourself, it is now finished. 
If it is to go through the mail, wrap a thin layer of cotton around 
the cellophane before you put on the heavy, outside wrapping. 
This protects the leaves. 


@ If you do not care to use the leaves in their natural color, you 
may gilt them gold or silver. Any color of tissue paper will then be 
suitable for the background. 


@ Instead of the enclosure card, you may use a leaf with an 
appropriate message printed on it in gold or silver ink. 


@ Children’s packages may have Mother Goose, story-book 
characters, or poetry illustrated in leaf designs. 


@ Children in the upper grades would especially ser creating 
leaf designs to make their Christmas packages look different. 


DECORATIONS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 


JOSIE Di MAGGIO, Teacher 
McDonogh School, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Se ee osee2* HRISTMAS packages may have an added bit 
of interest and a novel touch with a holly 
wreath cut from green tonal or poster paper. 
The green wreath is cut roughly, somewhat 
the shape of a doughnut. A paper punch is 
: F used to cut many berries of red poster paper. 
fate = ih a Dab alittle paste onthegreen wreath to place 
SSS it on a corner of the ribbon-tied package. The 
red berries (now like red confetti) are spread over sections of the 
green wreath which have been dabbed with paste. As too many 
berries may adhere to the wreath, it is wise to shake off the surplus 
amount. The bow tie is completed by adding more loops of ribbon 
to the original ribbon used in tying the package. 





@ The size of the wreath depends upon the size of the package. 
Several types of designs for the wreaths may be obtained by using 
the berries in various ways. Punch red poster paper and sprinkle 
over pasted area of the green wreath, or punch green wreath for 
berry arrangement, then cut red poster paper in doughnut-like 
shape to be used as the lining of the green wreath. The effect of 
berries is astounding. 


@ Red cellophane paper instead of the red poster paper may be 
used and arranged upon the green wreath, or red cellophane 
paper instead of the red poster paper. 


@ There is plenty of fun in decorating a Christmas Gift. Many 
wreaths can be cut at one time and many berries can be manu- 
factured (confetti style) by the young members of the family with 
the use of a pair of punches. 


@ This fascinating “Christmassy” touch can be applied to many 
gifts with little cost and little time. Pupils enjoy this method of 
decorating their parents’ gifts. 
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A FABRIC COVERED SCRAPBOOK 






OR PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM 





SYLVIA R. ROSENBERG, Maywood, New Jersey 
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CUT TWO PIECES 
OF BUILDING BOARD 
OR VA" INCH CARD - 
BOARD ONE OF THE 
ABOVE DIMENSIONS. 
FROM EACH PIECE 
CUT A STRIP FOR 
HINGES AS SHOWN 
ABOVE+ ROUND OFF 
CORNERS @AND@. 
AND SANDPAPER 

ALL EDGES. 
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CUT BURLAP oR 
MATERIAL ABOUT 
ONE INCH LARGER 
THAN CARDBOARD 
ALL THE WAY A- 
ROUND. CUT OFF 
CORNERS OF CLOTH, 
LEAVING ENOUGH 
To FOLD OVER. 
BOARD CORNERS. 
CUT MATERIAL FoR. 
HINGE PIECES IN 
THE SAME MAN- 
NER» SEE BELOW 
FOR FURTHER. 

DIRECTIONS. 


an 








SE cooked paste generously on cardboard 
pieces and cover with burlap or material as 
directed in illustration above. 


® Cooked Paste: 1 heaping tablespoon 
flour, 2 cups of water. Stir the water into the flour a 
little at a time so as to avoid lumps. Bring this mixture 
to a boil and stir constantly until custard thickness. 
A pinch of powdered alum may be added to help 
preserve paste. Cool before using. 


® Line inside of pieces immediately with heavy 
brown wrapping paper. The shrinkage from paste 
moisture at the same time on either side of board will 
prevent warping. Dry these pieces under pressure. 


@ Mark five holes on front edge hinge piece and 
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drill them through. Use this piece to mark through 
for holes on cover. Drill so holes will be exactly 


opposite each piece. 


@ Mark off two holes on back edge of hinge pieces 
and drill these also. 


®@ If standard measurements, as given, are used for 
the book, filler paper may be purchased to fit. Other- 
wise cut pages and punch holes to fit the cover 
(9- by 12-inch book will take 814- by ll-inch paper). 


® Tie back and front of book together as illustrated 
with leather strips, shoelaces or candle wicking. 


® Design may be appliqued with glue or rubber 
cement. 






























GLORIFIED GLASSES 


BARBARA LEIGH GRASS 


Stanford University, California 


OU have all seen those Mexican-looking glasses 
and decanter sets with their variegated raffia bind- 
ings in gift shop and homeware stores’ windows. 
They can be made at home or at school, and 
cheaply, too. 


@ You can make them for fun, for yourself, or 
for gifts. Every housewife needs extra glasses and 
such attractive ones will be very welcome. They 
can be made with little cost and time and even the 
most inexperienced amateur can do a profes- 
sional-looking job. 


@ Materials needed are first a chemist’s flask for the decanter 
which can be purchased for less than half a dollar, depending upon 
the size desired, at any chemical equipment company—tifty liters 
is a good size. Very nice glasses in assorted shapes and sizes can 
be purchased at the dime store for a nickel apiece. A small can 
of shellac is needed and you no doubt have on hand a small 
brush with which to apply it. Besides glue, the only other thing 
necessary is raffia which can be obtained in large quantities at 
small cost at any florist or nursery. If the colors are not as varied 
as your desires, just doctor the raffia up with water colors to suit. 
Shellac applied later prevents the colors from running. 


@ First wash the glasses to rid them of any stains or lint. Then 
decide just where and in what order the colored raffia is to go. 
Twist it around in approximate widths so that it can be cut to more 
usable lengths. For plain drinking glasses, the lower half seems 
to be the most attractive and most practical part to wrap. 


@ Place a little glue on one end of the strand of raffia and wrap 
it around until the desired width of one color is reached and tuck 
the end in at the top. Then start a second strand in a second color 
in the same manner. The beginning of this strand should also be 
glued, but it may be tucked in the top of the first band. When 
sufficient colors have been wound on, apply a coat of shellac and 
set the glasses aside to dry. 





MARY MADSEW 


LUE PRINTING is such a fascinating and easy work for 
children to do. We think it is one of the simplest 
methods of making not only Christmas cards, but cards 
for any occasion. One can use paper or just silhouettes 
can be cut as patterns and used in the same manner. 
Then, too, just ordinary negatives can be printed by 

placing the film side of the negative against the sensitized side of 
the blue-print paper. 

@ Materials needed for this work are: blue-print paper (which 
can be bought by the roll 36 inches wide), several pieces of glass 
about 6 inches by 9 inches, clip clothespins to hold two pieces of 
glass together in printing, and a large basin of cold water. 


@ Method: Place the blue-print paper, cut to correct size, face 
upon the glass, then place the tree sprig, leaf, flower, silhouette 











@ Shellac supplements the glue in keeping the raffia in place 
and protects the dye. It is often good to add a second coat so that 
the glasses may be washed with care 


@ For the flask wrap the raffia strands around the neck. If a 
stopper is desired, an ordinary cork can be decorated in a similar 
manner. 


@ Drinking glasses are easy to fix. There are also little squatty 
glasses for use as wine glasses about the bases of which narrow 
bands of raffia can be wound. If you wish to include in your set 
goblets or sherbet glasses, wrap their stems with raffia also. 
Smaller flasks may be decorated too for various purposes. 


@ Thus, by following these directions with little time and less 
expense, anyone can fashion a delightful beverage set. And they 
are extremely practical and decorative for serving punch or iced 
tea on hot summer afternoons 


BLUE-PRINTED 
HOLIDAY CARDS 


MARY A. MADSEN 
Supervisor of Elementary School 
Biwabik, Minnesota 


> 


pattern, or negative on top of the paper in the correct position. 
Then place another glass on top and hold together firmly with 
clothespins. Expose to the sun about twelve seconds or longer, 
depending upon its brightness. The negatives will take a little 
longer time for exposing. Experience will tell you. After printing, 
remove the blue print and immerse in cold water; then place face 
down on clean paper to dry. 


@ If stencils are used, paint around the stencil with black 
tempera paint. This will then give a lighter effect around your 
design. 


@ Letters may be also cut from stencil paper or black construc- 
tion paper and printed right on the blue-print paper at the same 
time that one is printing the picture; or the letters may be printed 
separately and pasted on the card. 
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MEET 
SNOZZLES 


THE GAY LITTLE 
ELEPHANT IN A 
BRIGHT YELLOW 
SUIT, ALSO OTHER 
GOURD ARTICLES 
AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


LUCIA GRAY 


Director of Crafts 
Camp Cheonda 
Lake Junaluska 
North Carolina 
Instructor 
Clairemont School 
Decatur, Georgia 
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§ NOZZLES began as a gourd. So did all 



















m™ sitting around our craft shop. There's a 
™ marionette, a top-over clown, a sewing 
B basket, salad bowl, candle holders, 
/ cream pitcher, sprinkling can, water 
" flask, and flower holders. 








® Gourds are easily cut and glued. For elephants 
the process is simple. Eyes are painted and ears of 
felt are attached through slits cut in the side of the 
gourd. The “handle” of the gourd serves as the 
snout. A hole may be cut at the neck with small holes 
bored around the larger hole. The body made of gay 
print cloth is attached to these holes. A ruffle around 
his neck will keep him from looking floppy. 


® Jingo, the top-over clown, is also quite a simple 
toy. A small hole is cut in the large end of the gourd. 
The gourd is then partly filled with small rocks for 








weight. The cut-out piece is glued in its original 
place. Paint a clown face on the little end of the 
gourd and bright stripes around the large part of the 
gourd and then you have a jolly, practical toy. 


® The more curved the gourd stem the more attrac- 
tive bowls and pitchers one can make. The stems are 
cut off at the base and the smaller ends are recut and 
glued on sides of the gourd for handles. The edges are 
sandpapered where the stem was cut. 


®@ If the gourd is soaked in hot water, the seeds and 
chaff on the inside can be easily cleaned and scraped. 
By shellacking the inside, washing and cleaning the 
gourd can be facilitated. 


® Quick drying enamel is best suited to painting 
gourds. However, crayons and water colors may be 
used. Shellacking brightens the colors and gives a 
lasting finish. 














WET BUCKR4M IN LUKE- 
WARM WATER. PULL IT 
TIGHTLY OVER MODELED 
HEAD AND’MOLO IT TO HEAD 
AND FEATURES. ALLOW 
TO DRY THOROUGHLY. 


2 

PASTE AND MODEL DUVE- 
TYN OR OTHER FLESH 
COLORED MATERIAL OVER 
GUCKRAM. 


4. 


DRAW PATTERN ON 
FOLDED BROADCLOTH AS 
BELOW. SEW ALL BUT 
HANDS ON REVERSE SIDE. 
TURN AND STUFF WITH 
COTTON OR KAPOK- BEFORE 
STUFFING ARMS SEW FIN- 
ISHED HANDS TO THEM. 


FOLD 





” PAINT FEATURES WITH 


OIL PAINT OR WATER COLOR 


A CIGAR BOX MAY 
BE USED FOR AWIG 
LOOM. PLACE NAILS 
AND STRINGAS A- 
BOVE. WITH SEPAR- 
ATE STRANDS OF 
SILK CROCHET THREAD 
WEAVE “$"“ FORMS $0 
AS TO FORM A PART. 
DO ONE THREAD AT 
A TIME -LEAVE ENDS 
LOOSE. 











SEW HANDS 
OUTSIDE WITH 
BUTTON HOLE 

STITCH. 


6. 


CAREFULLY 
STITCH LEGS 
AND ARMS TO 
TORSO AND 


THEN SEW 
ON THE FIEAD. 
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BREAST PIECES MAY 
GE OF BUCKRAM- SEW 
ONE TO BACK AND 
ONE TO FRONT TO 
HELP HOLD HEAD 
FIRMLY IN PLACE- 


. cay mews batgets 
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1. 
A HEART-SHAPED 


FOLDER. 


ANIMALS CAN 
MADE. 


FACE,A CAP AND 
HAIR OF COLORED 
PAPER.A PIECE OF 
PAPER LACE DOILY 
FOR COLLAR: ALL ON 
A LARGE RED HEART 


VALENTINES 


RUTH MILES 
MARTINSVILLE, IND, 





2 FROM VARIOUS HEART # 
SHAPES INTERESTING \) 
BE 








CIRCLE BUNNIES 
IN A COLORED 
PAPER. HOUSE ter 




















AN EASTER CHICK. 

PEEPS FROM A 

BLUE PAPER. EGG 
RUTH MILES 
MARTINSVILLE 











EASTERL 
CARDS 


STELIA E. WIDER. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 








LEAVES ARE ALSO ON 
THE FOLD 


A MAY 
CuT EACH PETAL SEP- BASKET 


ARATELY OF COLORED 


EDITH M-. JEWELL 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER_ FREESTONE, CALIF, 
CUT ON A FOLD 
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A POEM BOOKLET 


@ A book for holding Halloween poems may be made from two 
half sheets of red-orange construction paper. A border is drawn 
three-fourths of an inch from the top, bottom, and front edges; and 
one and one-half inches from the hinge edge. In this rectangle, a 
pumpkin head with eyes, nose, and mouth may be cut. White teeth 
and eyeballs are added, and black pupils to the eyes. The nose 
and mouth are backed with green, and a green stem is pasted at 
the top. Black paper is then pasted behind the entire sheet. 


@ A loose hinge of yellow, with a tiny black edge showing, binds 
the two backs together; and black wool is used for Japanese stitch- 
ing. Complete, such a colorful binding is conducive to the creation 
of delightful Halloween poems. 





UN with PAPER BAGS 


MARION FARNHAM 








OMES HALLOWEEN 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 
Assistant Supervisor of Art, Atlanta, Georgia 


A MASK 


@ Brown or black is usually the accepted color for Halloween 
masks; but it is sometimes most intriguing to make one of bright 
green in the shape of an owl's head with cut-out eyes for this pur- 
pose. The eyballs are of yellow; and a fringed row of feathers is 
cut from red-orange and black. Black cord ties this mask on 




















A NEEDLECASE 


@ And then, a set of delightful things to make for Halloween 
would not be complete without a gift for Mother, a needle-case 
which can be made from a nine by four and one-half inch piece of 
red-orange construction paper, folded in the middle to make the 
hinge. From the folded piece is cut a booklet in the shape of a 
pumpkin, with the hinge at the left, and having the back and front 
alike. From the top pumpkin is cut the features. Yellow eyeballs 
and teeth are added, and the whole is backed with black. The stem 
is colored green, the markings on the pumpkin are made with 
purple and yellow crayon; and a square piece of white flannel is 
pasted inside to hold the needles. 


State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


@ Paper bags make a helmet, two masks, a cap, and a doll 


@ The paper bag helmet is painted with aluminum paint and is 
to be worn in a tournament in a sixth grade play 


@ The masks are for Halloween. 


@ The paper cap or hat is a paper bag folded back at the opening 
to make it stronger and tied with a string at the closed end to make 
a pom-pom. When painted in bright colors it makes an attractive 
party hat or a costume cap for dramatization purposes. 


@ The doll is a paper bag tied in two places. The arms are torn 
and twisted from between the two topmost tyings. The face is a 
piece of paper towel fastened around the top tying and is painted 
to resemble a face. The skirts of these dolls can be attractively 
painted in stripes or with flowers to look like old-fashioned dresses 
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Box Cars and Trucks 


Oatmeal boxes, ice cream containers, 
strawberry baskets, boxes and box lids of 
all sizes together with spools, screw tops, 
paper fasteners, and even hairpins make 
transportation an easy unit for inventive 
minds. Those shown here were made by 
students of the State Teachers College at 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


Marion Farnham 
Head of the Art Department 








ITERATURE and art furnish many opportunities for corre- 
lation. The drawing of people and the interest in char- 
acters of fiction appeal equally to children so that the 
drawing of ‘‘Story Book’’ people never fails to meet with 

the approval of a group. 

@ After favorite characters have been selected and sketches 
made, more enthusiasm is added if these drawings can really be 
utilized. 








FIGURE 
BORDERS 


RUTH MILES 


Martinsville, Indiana 


@ This can be done by making design figures from the character 
drawings and using them in border designs. After these designs 
have been completed and painted on paper the same designs when 
applied to muslin with crayons and pressed with a hot iron make 
attractive covers for the furniture in the children’s rooms. 

@ Both boys and girls are enthusiastic about making these 
scarves and are justly proud of them for they are really their own 
in both desiqn and execution. 











TO MATCH 































THE LOOM POLLS ARE 
TOOTH PICKS AND THE 
WARP If BLACK THREAD 
WOUND AROUND THEM. 
THE RUG AND NAVAJO 
WOMAN ARE OF CUT 

SCRAPS OF CLOTH. 


CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 
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: ] RECENE V. ASHTON ( 


SILVER CITY 
NEW MEXICO 
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BIND THE PACKAGE 
WITH LIGHT WEIGHT 
STRING. SIX OR EIGHT 
TIMES PARALLEL.WEAVE 
TOOTH PICKS THROUGH IT. 
LADY AND RUG ARE OF 
APPLIQUED CLOTH. USE 
VIBRANT AND APPEAL- 
ING COLORS. 
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LOG CABIN 
PROJECT 


A. J. SOMMERFELD, Principal 
Concordia Lutheran School, Kirkwood, Mo. 


T SEEMS that the sixth grade pupils of 
the past year at our school were un- 
usually interested in log cabins. They 
had listened eagerly to the early boy- 
hood of Abraham Lincoln and other 
pioneers of that time. It was, there- 
fore, with much enthusiasm that they decided to build 
a log cabin project as an added activity during the 
year. 





® The logs were cut from good sized branches of the 
plentiful trees on the school premises. The cabin 
measured approximately 24 by 14 by 18 inches. The 
spaces between the logs were filled in with clay. The 
roof of the cabin was more or less of a problem to the 
builders. They finally decided to nail long thin strips 
of wood across the top and then burned them with a 
burning iron (used for pyrography projects) to give 
the roof a “shingle effect.’’ The girls furnished the 
interior. Placed on the sheet of 5-ply wood around the 
log cabin is a box for kindling wood, hand-made 
axes, table made of “‘logs,”’ a hitching post, rain 
barrel, a grinding stone made of clay and twigs, the 
roofed well was made of clay (painted) and twigs, and 
a vat used for making soap, also made of clay—also 
the necessary farmyard animals and fowl. Selected 
branches were used to resemble trees. Bunches of 
dried grass served as hay piles. 


® The builders of the project derived a great deal 
of pleasure in the planning and construction of the 


log cabin project and were well satisfied with the 
finished product. 
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Improvising with Felt cunnens 
Art Instructor, Lincoln Grade School, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


N OLD felt hat! You say what good is that. 
Throw it away for it will just collect dust, 
harbor moths, and go out of date. 

@ If you aren't an artist at improvising 
perhaps you can see no future in the hat. But, 
look at it again. Rid it of all its trimmings; 
brush it carefully; take out any stitching that 
may still exist. 

@ The more felt hats you can collect the more 
variety in color you will probably have and the more fun will 
follow. Now use your ingenuity and soon you'll be boasting of 
such things as a new belt and pin set, or even a picture for your 
empty wall space. 

@ Consider the belt and pin set first. Design a leaf, animal, or 
geometric figures. Use one or more as a repeat pattern. Two hats 
economically cut will easily make a belt and pin set for an ordinary 
sized adult. If more variety in color is desired more hats can be 
used and the cutting can be done less economically. 

@ The trimming can be just the plain felt inconspicuously 
sewed together. Or, if a gayer set is desired staple the belt together 
or fasten it with brads and use floss, yarn, or raffia stitchery. 
Hook and eye fasteners will hold the belt. Sew the back of a me- 
dium sized safety pin onto the back of your small decorative neck 
fastener. 

@ Make a new, fresh picture to suit yourself, and insert it in an 
unused frame (perhaps it can be one that is extremely plain and 
narrow). 

@ The scraps left from your pin and belt set will be a good start 
for your picture. Plan your idea in crayon, pencil, or colored 
papers. Silhouettes can be easily cut. Too, multi-colored, scenic 
pictures can be effectively made. Transfer your plan to colored 
felt. After the felts are arranged glue them in place. An appro- 
priate background material that is also inexpensive is burlap. 
Place your picture under glass in its frame and hang your “‘price- 
less’’ accomplishment where it can be admired. 

@ Children in the intermediate grades, or adults, may enjoy 
this method of creative expression. I used it successfully in a 4A 
and 4B grade. 
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“USE BEADS, GLITTERY MAT- 
ERIALS$ AND GILT PAPER 
COPIOUSLY" 








A CHRISTMAS CRECHE 


by DAWN E. OLESON 
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USE 
WITH A DIORAMA FOR THEMAS GACK- 


A BOX IN WHICH TO PLACE FIGURES 


GROUND. PAINT LANDSCAPE, SHEEP AND 
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CUT CAPES, 
ROBES OR 
DRESSES BY 
THE SAME 
METHOD. 
MAKE THEM 
OF PAPER oR 


OF COLORFUL 
CLOTH. 

































ARMS, HANDS, AND 
SLEEVES ARE ALL 
CUT IN ONE FROM 
A PIECE OF LIGHT 
CARDBOARD OR PAPER 
THE WINGS AND ARMS 

ARE HELD TO CONE 

BY RIVET OR GLUE. 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! STARS." 
BODIES ar HEADS HEADDRESSE$ AND HALOS 
ARE MADE EVES AND NOSE 
FROM CONES MAY BE SMALL 
OF HEAVY GLAS§ OR WOOD 
mare R. BEADS SEWED TO 67 
PAPER HEAD. 
A Bg OR USE GLASS 
cn CUT AWAY Jo PHEADED PINS. Sem 
ur » HOWN 1. A 2 STIFF PAPER 
*se2e°% wy yh BALL SUCKERS te FOR A CROWN 
GLUE. ROLL DIPPED IN PLA- FZ \\ OR A TRIANGLE 
INTO CONE STER OF PARIS OF CARDBOARD 
BODIES AND FEATURES 2. WITH BEADS 
MODELED A BALL OF 3. SEWN ON IT. A 
WHILE STILL COTTON MAY = ROUND LARGE GRASS 
SOFT. PAINT Oe ee vEesm WOOOBEADS HAIR MAY BE CURTAIN RING 
FLESH AND coor ep crepe “AY GE user FRINGE CUT Slac GENT OVER 
Aree PAPER: TIE IT KpptCURES PAPER.YARN, iT. SMALL BRASS 
Voto =* = TicuTLy To A SMALL. COTTON, FUR CURTAIN RINGS 
C , SMALL DOWEL. OR STRING. FOR HALOS OR 
PAINTED PAPER 
ARMS AND 


THE STAFF MAY GE OF 
LEAD WIRE. 

FOR. THE crrecT or 
SWADDLING CLOTHES GINO 
THE SMALL CONE WITHA 
NARROW STRIP OF WHITE 
CLOTH OR. NARROW 

BAN DAG 
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ECORATIVE snowmen as a subject for creative holiday draw- 
ings. 


There is a world of variation that may be used in 


backgrounds and composition and snowman types. 
above drawings were done by students of Nell Shephard at 
Monroe School, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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A “ROUND” STANDING 
SANTA CLAUS 


A Seventh and Eighth Grade Project 
EDA DICKEN SUTCLIFFE, Buffalo, New York 


@ “The children delighted in adding such features 
as skiis, pipe, beard, rosy cheeks, nose, eyeglasses, 
etc. This is the most enjoyable part of the lesson for it 
is rich in creativeness and the results are most 


gratifying.” 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro deLemos, Stanford University, California 


SANTA CLAUS 
IN THE PRIMARY ROOM 


MRS. THELMA E. POWERS 
Art Instructor, Mildred, Montana 


HRISTMAS in the Primary Room is always a time of 
such joyous, spontaneous merriment, of whis- 
pered secrets, letters to Santa Claus, gift making, 
and hiding of mysterious packages here and 
there that little else seems needed to keep every 
one’s enthusiasm and industry at fever pitch. 

@ Then I discovered that I hadn't really known 
what happy excitement was until we made our 
own real Santa Claus to stay right with us in our 

room all the time during the holiday season. 


@ DidI say real? Well, almost real. At any rate he could nod his 
head quite vigorously for ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no”’ to all important questions. 
All he required to “‘talk’’ so was a loving arm around his shoulder 
and a clever little hand at the nape of his neck to get the desired 
answers. And with a youngster on either side he could wobble 
along on his sturdy legs almost as sprightly as the good old Saint 
himself. 


@ We loved him the more because we had made him, every bit 
ourselves. Everyone from the first through the third grade had 
done his share of the planning and work. 


@ On the opposite page is the procedure we used for making our 
Santa Claus. 

@ First his legs were made of strong 2!4-inch diameter card- 
board mailing tubes. To these were nailed feet, roughly sawed out 
from the end of an apple box by the second grade boys. All the 
jagged crudeness of these sawed-out feet and the lower part of 
their adjoining mailing-tube legs were then covered with piles 
of papier-maché to form sturdy boots, which another group 
enameled a shining black. 

@ A very large paper sack was stuffed with crumpled newspaper 
for the body and another somewhat smaller one for the head. 
Then the end of the smaller head sack was inserted into the large 
body sack and securely tied with cord. Strips of cloth were pasted 
over the cord for strength and to form a neck. 

@ Slits were cut into the bottom of the body sack and the mailing- 
tube legs inserted. Legs and body were securely fastened together 
by pasting layer after layer of 3-inch strips of muslin over and 
around the places where body and legs met. 

@ Next, newspapers were rolled for arms, bent in the middle for 
the elbow and fastened to the body sack by sewing with a huge 
darning needle and twine string. 

@ Mittens of brown cambric were sewed, stuffed with cotton and 
fastened around the ends of the newspaper arms. 


@ A nose was made on the head sack by forming a ball of 
crumpled paper towels and attaching to the sack with torn strips 
of paper toweling and paste. 


@ Santa was now ready to have his face painted. We used 
calcimine and poster paints to give him a warm ruddy complexion, 
rosy cheeks, smiling ruby mouth and twinkling blue eyes. 


@ While all this activity had been progressing, the little seam- 
stresses in the room were busy sewing Santa’s suit. One yard of 
scarlet cloth (cambric will do, but something softer is really easier 
for little fingers to sew) was all that we used, but no scraps were 
left. Each slightly bloused trouser leg was put on separately and 
sewed fast to the stuffed paper body sack. The coat was cut front, 
back, sleeves, and body in one piece. The four rectangular pieces 
left after cutting out the coat were sewed together and gathered 
along one side to form a cap. 


@ Cotton batting cut into 2-inch strips was sewed around the 
edge of the sleeves and neck, down the front, around the bottom 











of the coat and around the cap, with a cotton pompom resting in 
its gathered center. Cotton also went around the lower edge of the 
bloused knee trousers. 

@ A belt was made of black oilcloth. Yellow oilcloth glued over 
a cardboard foundation formed the buckle. 


@ All Santa lacked now was his beard, mustache, eyebrows, and 


snow-white hair. These were supplied from our roll of cotton 
batting and attached with glue. We had best results by brushing 
glue on the paper sack head, laying the cotton batting on the glued 
areas and pressing it down firmly for a few minutes. 

@ Our Santa stood 30 inches high. But he could easily be made 
taller or shorter. He cost around 20 cents. 


@ This project was a happy experience for all of us. It furnished 
a varied set of activities that met the different interests and abilities 
of the entire room. I can recommend it to any lower grade teacher 
who wants to give her room an added joy during the Christmas 
season. 
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MAKING DOLLS in the PRIMARY GRADES 





ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Project by Mrs. Ozella H. Youngblood, Teacher H 2, Moreland School, Atlanta, Georgia 


“sOLLS was the project—girl dolls and boy 
: dolls—all sorts of dolls; and loved literally 
: to tatters because they were made by the 
i children themselves! 


; @ It was lots of fun for the boys and girls 

' ‘ of High 2, Moreland School. They had a 

, yen for making rag dolls, and dolls they 
made! 


b ~ i @ The children started the project by cut- 

ting original patterns on the fold. When the 
dolls seemed somewhat in proportion, they cut two pieces from 
brown paper like the patterns, colored and stuffed them, and 
sewed around the edges. The results were quite good for a first 
attempt, and some of them are shown in the picture. They stand 
on the chalk rail against the blackboard. 


@ Naturally, the arms and legs were either too long or too short, 
and the dolls were of every size; therefore easy-to-make patterns 
were used for the rag dolls, because, after all, that is the way 
grownups go about making dolls. 


@ But even with patterns, the results were strictly individual, for 
stitches and the size of seams cannot be depended upon when 
children are sewing; and some of the dolls turned out were very 
big, while others were quite small in size. 


@ When the project was suggested, the boys were equally as 
interested in sewing as the girls. They saw nothing sissy in know- 
ing how to thread a needle or run a seam if occasion required. 
Doctors must mend cuts, and sewing developed finger muscles. 
Besides, it was pointed out that the best Hollywood designers of 
costumes were frequently men; so only one boy objected; and he 
was almost as happy making the chair on which the dolls were to 
sit. 

@ One of the largest boys in the room became so fascinated in 
the project that he made two dolls. He was a problem child, hard 
to interest, and worked best when left alone. Another boy eased 
his qualms by dressing his doll as a cowboy. 


@ Sewing was hard work for little fingers; and in one case, the 
clothes were sewed to the body; but much detail was really 
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worked out. One boy insisted on putting a back pocket in the 
trousers; and he cut a square, hemmed it, and sewed it to the 
proper place without much trouble. 


@ The children brought the necessary cloth scraps from home. 
The faces were colored with crayons, and the dolls were stuffed 
with cotton. Odds and ends of woolen floss from home were made 
into hair, brown, black, yellow or red, as the scrap-baskets hap- 
pened to yield. After this, clothes had to be planned and cut. 
and although they were not followed minutely, their use, at least, 
was learned. 


@ Most of the work had to be done by hand, but one child 
brought a toy machine to school for stitching underarm seams; 
and she was allowed to supervise that part of the work since she 
understood how to use the machine. 


@ But sewing did not take up all the time allowed for art. Dolls 
were drawn with crayons—not merely as dolls, but as people. 
They were friends who played and gathered flowers and did all 
sorts of interesting things. 


@ Then there were large paintings of people—tigures of boys 
and girls which were first sketched in with chalk, and colored 
with tempera. This was used as easel work. 


@ But there were many other things which came in incidentally. 
Tape measures and thimbles were used; and needles were 
threaded and knots were made. During other periods, there were 
reading lessons of dolls and of the project, made on charts by the 
children each day as the work progressed. There were songs of 
dolls and stories of dolls, and even dramatics of dolls. 


@ The original plan for the finale was to give the dolls to a 
children’s hospital; but they were fondled so lovingly and exhibited 
with such manifest pride that it was decided best to let their owners 
keep them. 


@ They were not works of art, according to the adult standard; 
but they were wonderful results for children to produce; and 
their teaching potentialities were limitless. Not often does a proj- 
ect in doll-making work out so successfully, but this one in High 2, 
Moreland School, was both delightful and instructive under the 
leadership of Mrs. Ozella H. Youngblood, teacher. 












































A "1776" 


Costume 
Study 


MARY E. NEWELL 


Westport 
Central School 
Westport, New York 


S A SEQUEL to our Flag activity of last 

year we have developed a project of 

Betsey Ross, George Washington, and 

the United States Flag of 1776. To 

start this activity we covered our 

locker doors with project paper and 

taped it neatly at the edges. From 

patriotic pictures at hand, we chose a 

scene showing Betsey Ross displaying her handiwork, 

the United State Flag of 1776, to admiring friends 
grouped about her. 


@ This scene we projected onto the paper-faced 
doors and traced it there. Later these pictures were 
crayon-colored. When doing this color work we 
started with the flag showing the circle of thirteen 
white stars on a blue field and alternate stripes of 
red and white. 


@ We costumed Betsey Ross and the other colonial 
lady nearest the Flag in rather dull colors including 
wood brown, bronze, pale blue, white, and pale 



























































green. To the other colonial ladies we gave more 
colorful costumes of elaborate design. 


@ To most of us the building up of a color scheme for 
hair and eyes, and the expressions of surprise, ad- 
miration, and joy presented the most piquant part of 
this activitiy. 

@ At the top of the doors in the upper part of the 
panels, we delineated a border about fifteen inches 
in width showing dancing couples in gaily colored 
colonial costumes. 

@ The border at the bottom of the doors in the lower 
part of the panel represents an old-time trellis 
decorated with green climbing vines and blue trumpet 
flowers. 


@ In February we made silhouettes of George Wash- 
ington and the figures 1776. All these were cut from 
white paper and mounted on paper of army blue. 
These we arranged, together with tiny United States 
Flags, above the doors, with the title, ‘‘1776,"’ placed 
in the center. 






The dolls were made 
by children with the 
help of their mothers. 
The children then 
made drawings of 
their dolls as seen in 
the background. 
Each was accompa- 
nied with an explana- 
tion and the books on 
the desks contain 
other drawings of the 
dolls and stories built 
around them 


Philomena Goldsworthy 

Supervisor of Art 
San Jose State Teachers 
College 






























NEWSPAPER MAGIC 


CONSTANCE EDWARDS WAGAR 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


O TURN “‘work”’ into ‘‘fun,"’ to sugar-coat 
the pill of learning—this is every 
teacher's dream. To achieve this dream, 
via a bundle of old newspapers and a pot 

| of paste, with some tempera colors and 

| lots of water, was the happy experience 
of a group of grade four children. 
® As Supervisor of Art for the six public schools of 
our city, my aim was to find an inexpensive medium 
for modelling in our junior classes. The obvious 
answer seemed to be papier-maché. Our next step 
was to link this up with some other subject on the 
curriculum and at Thanksgiving we found the oppor- 
tunity in our displays of fruit and vegetables required 
in our course of Natural Science. This gave rise to 
one of the most interesting projects we have as yet 
attempted and one into which the children entered 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 
® After the preliminary lessons in Natural Science, 
where various vegetables were indentified and studied 
as to shape, form and color, instructions were sent 
to each of the teachers concerned, outlining the 
method for modelling papier-maché vegetables. We 
record the work of one class which is typical of all 
in varying degrees of excellence. 
® The project was explained to the class and their 
interest enlisted. Eagerly they brought a supply of 
papers, which were put to soak the night before work 
was to begin. To these neswpapers, the teacher added 
a few sheets of plain white paper—dull finish. Since 
the children must work in their own classrooms, 
desks were covered with thick layers of paper, and on 
each a bundle of wet paper was placed as well as a 
supply of good paste and a model from which to copy. 
® The first object chosen was a “cucumber” and 
from the wet paper irregular bits or strips were torn 
and used to cover a wad of dry newspaper, formed to 
represent the centre of the chosen vegetable, and from 
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here we went quickly forward, covering our form 
with a layer of wet paper and this in turn with a coat 
of paste. We continued adding layers of paper and 
paste, until our cucumber was built up, molding it to 
the proper shape as we worked. We made the last 
layer of white paper. After it had thoroughly dried we 
painted it with green tempera color and for the very 
last and finishing touch gave it a coat of shellac. For 
painting, we used a wide hog’s-hair brush, and for 
pasting, the children delighted in using the bare 
fingers with cleansing tissues to remove any leftovers. 
Incidentally, we found the “‘onion”’ the most difficult 
to reproduce, while the tomato, pumpkin, and squash 
were comparatively simple, both as to coloring and 
modelling. 

® Some of the advantages of this project might be 
summed up in the experience gained in modelling 
with an easily acquired and inexpensive medium. 
The skill derived by actual mixing and matching 
colors was alone well worth the time spent. Since 
correlation with other subjects of the school curricu- 
lum is one of the objectives of the Art Supervisor, we 
find our project fulfilling a real need, while at the 
same time it reaches the child’s natural trend toward 
art expression. In this specific case they actually 
learned more in Natural Science, by handling and 
forming the objects, than could be taught in hours by 
writing and reading. 

® From a mass of ugly wet newspapers to a table 
loaded with perfectly formed brightly colored vege- 
tables (as shown in the illustrations) is magic that will 
delight the heart of any child or teacher. 









































APER cutting in the lower grades has 
always been a desirable means of ex- 
pression and has been used for many 
different projects. The corkboard cov- 
ering two walls of our art room gave us 
the idea of using it for larger and more 

effective wall decorations by our upper grades. 





® The pupils in these grades are elective students 
and thus are more responsive to teaching and, in 
addition, many of them have real talent. However, the 
lower grades also had their share in this project I am 
about to describe. 


® This, our first effort, came at Christmas when the 
urge for expression of the Christ-spirit began to make 
itself felt. At this season of the year the work atmos- 
phere seems to prevail more strongly throughout 
the whole school and ideas are many. A mural was 
the chosen project. This was to be executed in cut 
paper and put on the cork wall with thumb tacks. 
The only materials needed were colored paper, 
scissors, a little paste, and plenty of tacks. These, 
indeed, are inexpensive materials for a temporary 
decoration and, in addition, allow for a great deal of 





PAPER CUTTING 


ALMA C. JAYNE, Art Director 
American School for the Deaf 
West Hartford . . . Connecticut 





























freedom in moving parts around in order to get the 
right groupings and balance. 

® Plans were started in the tenth grade. The 
picture study classes brought in as many copies as 
they could find of Madonnas by the old masters. A 
brief study of these pictures created ideas for the 
project and aroused enthusiasm. It was agreed that 
a title should be chosen immediately around which 
the mural could be developed and everyone thought 
that it should be ‘“‘Adoration.’’ The mural, then, was 
to depict a Madonna and Child with other children 
bringing gifts of flowers and love. 


® The project now took shape rapidly. Work was 

divided among the classes, each class electing a 
leader who, they thought, would be most helpful in 
directing their part of the work. 


® The tenth grade started the central group. Origi- 
nal Madonna groups were planned and the best one 
chosen for the model. This class also determined the 
color schemes, choosing the violets, red and blue, to 
make the heavy masses and the yellows, orange and 
green for the smaller complementary contrasts. 


® As the paper forms were cut and arranged, they 
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were applied directly to the wallboard with tacks. 
The smaller parts of the face and other parts of the 
body were pasted in when it was found that the tacks 
were too big for those areas. The central group 
required ten sheets of colored paper 24 by 36 inches. 


® The ninth grade planned and made the boys’ 
group. The eighth grade planned and made the girls’ 
group. 

®@ These two grades chose the harmonious colors to 
blend into the colors of the central group. Four more 
sheets of 24- by 36-inch paper were used for these 
figures. All of the smaller parts in all of the groups 
were made from scrap paper saved from other proj- 
ects. As these groups were made and assembled, 
they also were tacked directly to the wallboard, being 
arranged and rearranged as necessary to make a 
more perfect whole. 


® Grades four and five planned the foreground. 
They cut out all kinds of leaves and flowers and one 
talented little girl in grade five made the lambs. These 
classes had a great deal of fun growing flowers so 
quickly and effectively. All of this material came from 
the scrap box. 
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® Thus our mural was practically complete. How- 
ever, one of our bright youngsters in grade seven 
decided it looked so colorful and holy that it would be 
a most suitable design for a church window. Another 
idea was thus born. And so, we had to have a window 
effect. Using conventional designs of different 
shades of green and leaded effects of long and short 
strips of black paper created for us the effect of a 
stained glass church window. 


® The primary children added their bit to the 
setting with green boughs and lighted candles, 
making an altar-like arrangement. 


® The day before the close of school for the Christ- 
mas holidays, each class was invited to visit the 
candle-lighted art room to absorb some of the beauty 
and spirit of the Christmas they had created. 


@ The success of the Christmas project led to the 
request by the pupils for a similar project for Easter 
and it was carried out in much the same manner. 


® We have many more ideas which we hope to 
bring to fruition through this medium of expression for 
it lends itself to fine composition and good action and 
can be easily changed for new creations. 


























A Christmas picture by a girl thirteen years old. All 

the parts are of torn colored paper. This is an 

excellent project for creative design. Hilde Toldi, 
West Los Angeles, California 




















































“Our 
Christmas 
Castle” 


A FOURTH GRADE 
PROJECT 


TEMPLE BOSWELL, 


Teacher 


LELA LOWE, 
Art Director 


Covington, Kentucky 


FTER the Thanksgiving holidays had 
passed we turned our attention 
toward the usual Christmas art proj- 
ect. Just what would it be? Some- 
one suggested “A Santa Castle’ 
and a chorus of voices said, ‘“‘Oh, 
yes, let us make a Santa Claus 

The very word “castle,” be it a fairy, 





Castle.” 
medieval, or doll castle, appeals to the child's imagi- 
nation and interest. 


® It was so hard to wait for the appointed day when 
the construction of this castle would begin. But first 
they must get some information about and find pictures 
of castles. The pictures brought in were only to give 
the children a general idea of the appearance of a 
castle, and to show them that even though we found 
pictures of dozens of castles, no two of them would 
be alike. 


® When we began work, we had no idea as to how 
large the castle would be or how many towers it 
would have. It was as we worked that the children 
made suggestions as to the dimensions and the num- 
ber of towers. We started by cutting heavy gray card- 
board for the main part of the little structure. We 
held the four pieces together and immediately de- 
cided they were too large in every way. Little by 
little the walls were trimmed down until the children 
were of general opinion that the pieces were right. 
The length was about 16 inches, the width 19 inches, 
and the height 12 inches. 
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®@ After much discussion it was agreed upon to have 
an annex or entrance built. Several attempts were 
made before the children found the dimensions which 
would make the extension correct in proportion. The 
next problem was that of fastening the walls together. 
Thumb tacks were mentioned but better still ‘brads’ 
which we used very successfully. We cut strips of 
fairly heavy mounting paper, about an inch and a 
half in width, which we folded in the middle (up and 
down) and cut the correct length. Each strip was 
fastened with brads to the walls, thus making the body 
of the structure very secure. The annex was also 
joined to the main building with brads. 


® The roofs, which we thought looked better flat, 
were cut by several boys, and laid on top of the 
structure. 


® The next question was the number of towers the 
castle should have and how tall each should be. The 
problem was solved by rolling heavy mounting paper 
into cylinders of varying heights and diameters, and 
having the children place them here and here, on and 
about the main body and annex. After such experi- 
menting, we had almost a unanimous decision. Three 
towers had pointed roofs, made by rolling paper into 
cone shapes and fastening with brads; and fastened 
onto the towers only by being pushed slightly into 
each tower. The lowest tower had a flat roof. 


® Most of the stained-glass windows were designed 
after the body of the castle was cut—but before it 
was put together. Of course, after the towers had 
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been decided upon, we saw the need for windows of 
various sizes. The children brought wall paper on 
which they colored the designs for the windows, 
but I had only to suggest that they design the windows 
on drawing paper, using either crayola or colored 
chalk or both—we used both. We took a vote on 
which type of window would look best; this selection 
was made, so that the windows on one side of the 
building or in the same tower would harmonize. The 
designs were not alike, only the same type of pattern. 
The three tall towers had the windows placed to give 
the effect of different floor levels. 

® Tiny strips of black paper were cut for frames and 
pasted around the windows after the cellophane had 
been put on. We did not cut holes in the window 
spaces—it was much simpler to paste them on and it 
gave the same effect. 

® The door was cut from heavy cardboard. It was 
rounded at the top and had a small round stained 
glass in the upper part. The remainder of the door 
was painted a dull rose. 


® All of the construction work had taken place at 
the desks, and on a small table which we found was 
not large enough to hold our castle, since we wanted 
a lawn with a lake, shrubs, and trees. Our problem 
was solved when we thought of a discarded table in 
the basement waiting for repair for library use. We 
covered the table top with white paper and thumb- 
tacked more white around the edge. A fluffy covering 
of cotton was spread on the table and the castle 
placed at an angle that we all liked. 


® The next step was putting the cotton on the 
castle (sides, roof, and towers). A little more than a 
pound of cotton furnished quite enough for the castle 
and entire surroundings. We pulled the cotton apart 
into fluffy balls about the size of marshmallows. Sev- 
eral children worked on each tower, the annex, and 
main building, sticking the cotton balls on with paste. 
When each part was entirely covered the castle was 
put together again. The children were amazed over 
their lovely castle which had begun to look like a real 
fairyland. 


® Perhaps our trees and shrubs were our greatest 
problem. We thought of using green crepe paper over 
twigs of trees, but this did not fit with the rest of the 
composition. One day as we were working, someone 
placed a cotton covered tower on the table. The sixth 
grade teacher stopped in and upon seeing the tower 
said, ‘‘Oh, what a clever tree.’’ Our tree problem was 
solved, and soon we had trees and shrubs of several 
sizes. We had the happy idea of spraying the trees 
with green powder paint. A great difficulty presented 
itself when the spraying started. It blew the cotton 
from the cone shapes in every direction. It took many, 
many little hands to hold on what cotton there was 
left, while the hard work of spraying was done. 


® The shrubs and trees were placed about the 
castle, but they were so green against a white set- 
ting—and much too conspicuous. We sprinkled 
artificial snow on them. We placed a spotlight, 
covered with blue cellophane on the castle and drew 
the shades in the room. How thrilled we were at the 
lovely moonlight effect. 


® We enjoyed the castle in our room almost two 
weeks—but that was not enough. What would we do 
with it after Christmas? We could not think of de- 
stroying it. Then someone thought of the hospital— 
the children’s ward. So it went to this very place. The 
hospital authorities were looking forward to receiving 
the castle since they had seen a picture of it in the 
newspaper. They invited the class to see the castle 
when it was set up. On the next afternoon we went to 
the hospital and sang carols. 


® The completion of the castle inspired the writing 
of poetry. How fully they entered into the building 
of this Santa Castle is revealed in the poem which 
follows. 
“SANTA’S CASTLE” 
Lorine Huston 


Santa's castle is oh! so bright! 

You should see it by the moonlight; 

It has pretty white towers, 

And windows painted with flowers, 
Santa has fun as he works by the hours, 
Making toys for the girls and boys. 


COLORED CHALKS FOR MURALS AND DIAGRAMS 


GRANT M. PATERSON, B.A. 


RECENTLY developed technique of soaking ordinary 

colored school chalks in a sugar and water solution 

has resulted in a number of useful aids for the teacher 

of practical arts. These softened chalks will prove 

themselves of immeasurable value in the making of 

blackboard diagrams or in the construction of murals 
of a semi-permanent nature. The chalk marks, on drying, adhere 
so firmly to the board or wall that they cannot be removed in the 
ordinary manner by rubbing with chalk brushes. The marks do 
not leave a permanent stain as do crayons with an oil or grease 
base, yet the diagram or display can be washed away with a 
dampened cloth. 


@ The solution in which the chalks are soaked is inexpensive, 
easily prepared and will keep indefinitely. An 8-oz. bottle is filled 
to the 5-oz. level with granulated sugar. The remainder of the 
bottle is filled with cold water and the mixture is shaken thoroughly. 
Although some of the sugar will not dissolve completely, this will 
not affect the properties of this ‘master solution.” 


@ A “fixer solution” is prepared by decanting 2-o0z. of the master 





Central Junior High School, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 


solution into 6-oz. of the coldest water obtainable. After the 
resultant mixture has been stirred thoroughly, the chalks are 
allowed to stand in it until all bubbling ceases. The crayons are 
used in this wet state for any writing or wall drawings. These 
treated chalks will store indefinitely if wrapped in absorbent paper 
towelling but they must be dipped again before re-use. White 
chalk crayons do not respond to this treatment, the heavy outside 
—_ preventing the solution from reaching the inner part of the 
stick. 


@ The practical arts teacher will find many uses for this wet- 
chalk technique. Colors can be blended and rubbed with the 
fingers into interesting patterns while the marks are still wet. 
Outline drawings can be placed on the board before the instruc- 
tional lesson and any additional lines placed in ordinary chalk can 
be erased at the conclusion of the lecture—the diagram is ready 
for the next class. The chalk will adhere readily to heavy wrapping 
paper and effective posters can be swiftly and easily constructed 
at little cost. Large murals are made possible through this soaked- 
crayon method at very little expense, as the purchase of the more 
costly paints hitherto necessary is eliminated. 
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mals, after visiting a zoo, and after making 
crayon drawings on 9- by 12-inch paper, 
the second grade undertook to make 
something a little more impressive. 


® The boys drew large animals in soft 
colored chalk on the blackboard. This method per- 
mits easy corrections until the child adjusts himself 
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N AN attempt to simplify the teaching of art, and 
at the same time remove any boring aspects 
incident to too much theory, why not teach the 
Principles and Elements of Design the craft way? 


@ Because Cardozo is a Business High School 
it is appropriate that our art work have a com- 
mercial outlook. We decided that since all the 
students take courses in salesmanship a practi- 
cal application of the theory could be made in 
“selling’’ our art work to the rest of the school 
and to the public. What more attractive and valuable way of ad- 
vancing this idea could there be than to sponsor a Gift Shop? The 
selling phases would certainly be enhanced by the fact that the 
salesmen were the designers and creators of their merchandise. 


@ Of course, a good Gift Shop would contain various kinds of 
craft work. We started with clay modeling, leather tooling, and 
linoleum block printing on fabrics. This proved quite interesting 
and very successful. We modeled bookends and decorative 
animals in clay. In leather we made folios, book covers, and 
wallets. We block printed a pair of curtains, and a set of scarfs. 
Our next venture was making plaques out of metal foil and cork. 
We experimented with coloring the foil with waterproof ink but 
found that it would peel, and that colored lacquer or enamel was 
better. Our equipment includes a Cut-awl Machine, so from three- 
ply wood and beaverboard we made nursery rhyme plaques, guest 
and photo books, cutting out the figures and attaching them to 
the background. 


@ One student started a wall hanging using wax crayons on 
monkscloth. This idea became quite popular and many more were 
made as well as table runners and pillow tops. 


@ Once started, all went smoothly because one student's work 
seemed to inspire the others, and a friendly competition of ideas, 
use of media, etc., resulted. Sometimes several students worked 
together on a project. At other times one student chose to work 
alone so that he could claim the entire piece of work as his own. 


@ Many of the finished articles have already been purchased by 
their creators and given as presents to proud parents and friends. 
Many more have been saved to become the wares in the Cardozo 
Craft Shop. The pupils are eagerly awaiting their Craft Shop Day 
when they will attempt to prove they are good salesmen as well as 
good draftsmen. 
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to the unaccustomed scale. A 24- by 36-inch piece of 
oak tag held against each drawing was rubbed hard. 
The impression thus gotten was cut out and painted in 
tempera. 


®@ The bars of the “cages” are strips of oak tag 
3 inches wide, cut and pasted to proper length, and 
tacked to the top molding and chalk tray. 























“STAINED GLASS" WINDOWS 





ALICE CONDON, Eldora, Iowa 


BEAUTIFIED our classroom at Christ- 
mas by making the windows shown in 
the accompanying pictures. 


® The first step was making free-hand 
sketches of scenes and figures every 
pupil had a chance to try, and a com- 
mittee of students decided which pictures would be 
most suitable for our purpose. 





® These were sketched lightly on charcoal paper, 
then traced with india ink on both sides so they 
would be the same outside as inside the room. 
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® The paper was then painted with a light coat of 
linseed oil thinned with turpentine, and let dry over 
night. Color was applied with chalk, blended and 
rubbed down smooth with a felt buffer or soft cloth. 
The oiled paper admitted light, and a soft opalescent 
glow was our reward when the sections were assem- 
bled and fastened to our window frames. At night 
spotlights were turned on inside the room and we 
shared our enjoyment with all who chanced to pass by 
during the Christmas season. 


® The figures in the foreground are made of soap, 
the result of a unit on soap carving earlier in the year. 
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Spatter work stencil designs of Halloween subjects. This problem has combined holiday, 
design lesson, and method. By students of Hazel Sidwell Williams, Michigan City, Indiana 
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Project by Mrs. Joyce Waite, Teacher H. First Grade 


EANUTS! popcorn!’’ sang the boy behind the 
lemonade stand; while the clown in the red and 
green suit which he had made himself with big 
uncertain stitches, turned handsprings, and 
landed right side up in front of the circus tent! 


@ That structure, in itself, was truly a work of 
art! The children had brought several old sheets 
to school; and because real circus tents were 

never white for obvious reasons, the class had dyed the sheets a 
— tan. But before it could be set up, a framework had to be 
made. 

@ The inside was rather a crude affair, for the sides were some- 
what irregular, owing to the different lengths of wood the children 
had been able to contribute; but that showed only ingenuity 
and the result was highly satisfactory to the youthful builders. An 
upright pole in the center of the frame gave it the desired height, 
and the children were eager to drape the sheets themselves. 

@ The sides were first tacked into place, for it was easy to stretch 
the sheets from pole to pole. The pieces that were left were sewed 
together, thrown over the center pole, and pulled down over the 
sides so the scallops could be cut in just the right place by the aid 
of a pattern made from a piece of newspaper. Then the cloth was 
pulled tightly to the back where a seam was taken in the proper 
place. The scallops were painted, and the tent was ready for the 
big show. 

@ The animal cages were next discussed, and it was decided to 
use orange crates turned sidewise. This left them open in front; 
so cardboard strips were used for bars, and these were fastened 
to wider strips at the top and bottom. The one at the top being 
scalloped gave a fancy effect. Front wheels were cut from heavy 
cardboard; and the cages were painted like real circus wagons. 
They were laid end to end on an old school bench that had long 
since passed into the discard, and were all ready for the animals 
that were to occupy them. 

@ There was a lion, a bear, a tiger, and a cage of monkeys. The 
patterns, furnished by the teacher, were laid on the cloth and cut 
out by the children; then they were sewed around the edges and 
stuffed with cotton. Outing flannel, left white for the polar bear, 
and dyed brown for the other animals, was used. The lion was 
given a huge mane of wool and the tiger was striped realistically 
with orange paint. Supporting sticks in the legs held them stiff, 
and the monkeys swung from the branches of an old limb that was 
nailed upright in their cage. 

@ The merry-go-round was the piéce de résistance. The circular 
foundation had to be made at a lumber yard, for it was planned to 
turn on rollers. An old dress rack, long since out of fashion, was 
brought in by one of the children. It was circular; and when it was 
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THE CIRCUS COMES TO SCHOOL 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Art Supervisor 





Forrest Avenue School, Atlanta, Georgia 


set up in the middle of the foundation, it was just the proper height 
to hold the festoons of red chenille left from last year’s Christmas 
decorations. Then, too, it formed the central support around which 
the ponies and giraffes could canter. 

@ Four wooden boxes, discarded from the corner grocery, were 
painted black. These made excellent seats; and animals, sawed 
out of thin wood, were nailed on each side so that the children 
could ride between the giraffes, the camels, the elephants, or the 
horses, as they pleased. Paper flags of different colors, here and 
there, lent the correct atmosphere; and the victrola, hidden in a 
corner, furnished the music that usually comes with a bona fide 
merry-go-round. 

@ The ticket office was originally the fire engine that had been 
built during the past semester in the study of Community Life. 
Stripped of its wheels and hose and other trappings, it was merely 
a big wooden box; and the boys had only to knock out one end, 
for the red color was highly desirable, and paint a huge clown on 
the outside. 

@ It was necessary to study lettering for making the signs, both 
for the ticket office and the lemonade stand where such words as 
peanuts, popcorn, and candy were needed to stimulate trade. 


@ The lemonade stand itself was a rather simple affair that would 
not have withstood a hard push, for little hands are not strong 
enough to build for a lifetime, but it was their own workmanship, 
and held its own quite proudly for the desired length of service; 
and over its counter, many a bag of peanuts and popcorn, roasted 
and popped over the electric burner in the classroom, was ex- 
changed for toy money, which made the arithmetic a great deal 
more fun! The top of the stand was an awning of brown paper, 
striped with tempera paint in two colors, and tacked into place. 


@ As no circus is ever complete without an abundance of horses 
and at least one live giraffe, horse heads were cut from brown 
paper, painted, sewed around the edges, and stuffed before being 
attached to broomsticks. Some were brown and some were white; 
and fringed manes of paper were sewed along the necks. 


@ The giraffe was a marvel of ingenuity! An old sheet, left over 
after making the tent, was spotted with brown paint and draped 
over a boy who stood with bent back. The long neck was a broom- 
stick with a realistic looking head at the top, similar to those of the 
horses. The giratte, queerly enough, wore shoes, and had only 
two legs; but that made it all the more laughable; and freaks in 
circuses are never out of place! 


@ There were clowns everywhere, all in costumes they had made 
themselves. It was quite easy, for the pattern was just a piece of 
cloth twice as long as the suits were to be when finished. The fold 
came over the shoulders; and halfway up the bottom, the cloth 




















was split for the legs. The sides were cut in the same way for 
sleeves. They were sewed up, and gathered at the ankles and 
wrists; and big ruffles around the neck and sleeves completed 
these gala costumes. 

@ There was need for a soft drink vendor; and a box was found 
just the right size to hang over the shoulder with straps. Holes were 
bored in the top, and cornucopias full of popcorn were held in 
place. These were emptied from time to time; and a few kernels 
of popcorn served to keep the spirit of the circus going with a will. 

@ The enclosure resembled a real circus lot. Sawdust was 
scattered over that corner of the room. Several short lengths 
of heavy bamboo stood on end at intervals; and rope was inserted 
in slits at the top, pulled tight, and attached to nails at the ends of 
the enclosure. 

@ There were three-cornered circus flags made of colored 
paper hung around the room on strings from corner to corner. 
There were clowns everywhere, tiny clowns that were really color 


charts, tumbling across the border on the board, and live clowns 
rolling in their multi-colored suits. 

@ There were elephant and bear booklets, and reading charts, 
all telling about the interesting phases of circus life. Smaller 
booklets, too, held reading lessons for each day; and the informa- 
tion inside about circuses in general was entirely worth while. 

@ A big camel made by the fifth grade for their project on 
Eygpt was lent for the occasion. There was a Sonny Elephant 
picture show in another part of the room; and there were big books 
telling about the trip to the zoo which started the ball rolling in 
the first place. 

@ And how do you suppose the project started anyway? Why, 
it began with a talk on pets, which developed into a Band of 
Mercy, which in turn brought on more talk about circuses and 
such, until this delightful and very worth-while project was worked 
out most successfully in the High First Grade of the Forrest 
Avenue School under the direction of Mrs. Joyce Waite, teacher 
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CHRISTMAS 
TREES 


by 6th Grade Students of 
CYNTHIA HOLSTER 


Algona, Iowa 








































The use of heavily ap- 
plied wax crayons along 
with a vibrant selection 
of colors gives these 
tree designs an effect of 
unusual brilliancy. This 
problem stresses the use 
of all-over pattern and 
texture effects. From it 
the students achieved 
good balance, color 
practice, and the satis- 
faction of a_ holiday 
project 






































MINIATURE CIRCUS 


L. J. C., Clarinda, Iowa 


errr HILDREN are overjoyed at the men- 
y , tion of a circus—and a toy circus 
that can be kept in the schoolroom 
will be the delight of all. It is 
£: best suited to children of third 
vane i * grade and above. 
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@ Collect many of the wooden cheese boxes (2-lb. size). 

Cut five boards about 114 inch by 9 inches and nail 
these at all four corners of a box for the animal's legs. 
The fifth board should be beveled on one end, and 
nailed at a slant to the front of the box for the neck. 
Cover the entire frame with crushed newspaper, 
which may be held in place with paper tape. While 
covering the box with newspaper, for example, if it 
is a camel, make the hump and thick neck of that 
animal with newspaper padding. 


@ After the box is covered with dry, crushed news- 
paper, prepare a thick starch solution. Dip news- 
paper in this solution and cover the whole animal. This 
starch layer will dry with a glaze. When it is thor- 
oughly dry, paint the animal the correct color. An 
elephant, pony, camel, giraffe, bear, and hippopota- 
mus were made in this manner. 


@ The large horse in the picture is made on the 
same principle as the smaller animals. It is fashioned 
from an orange crate, and when finished is placed on 
casters. 


@ The circus tent is movable. The lower frame is an 
octagon. At each juncture, nails are driven from the 
underside, and the upright pieces fastened on these 
nails. The staves for the tent-cover are fastened in the 
same manner from the center pole to the upright 
pieces. Then the entire frame is covered with wrap- 
ping paper and decorated. 


@ Any grade-room child would be delighted with a 
circus made in this way. 
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CIRCUS in 
GRADE 2 


LUCIA GRAY 


Instructor 
Clairemont School 
Decatur, Georgia 


Formerly Instructor 
Fayetteville, Georgia 





HE circus was coming to town! For days the 
children could talk of nothing else. And then 
came the exciting suggestion that we have a 
circus of our own right in our schoolroom. 
The merry-go-round seems to be a circus 
favorite—and the making of a merry-go-round 
came as a first suggestion. A large, round 
cheese box was secured from a neighboring grocery store. The 
bottom of the box was inverted and painted bright stripes. 
Four small poles—a broom handle cut in 4 pieces 9 inches long 
were nailed upright on the box. The top of the cheese box was 
then placed on top of the poles and nailed securely. From brown 
wrapping paper the children cut and painted a cone-shaped 
tent-top to place on the top of the box. The animals were drawn 
and painted with tempera on wrapping paper and mounted on 
cardboard. Ice-cream popsicle sticks were used for attaching the 
animals to the merry-go-round. These were pasted to the backs 
of the animals, and were attached to the box at varying lengths to 
give the up and down effect of a merry-go-round. 





@ The children had brought more popsicle sticks than we could 
use for the merry-go-round, and so arose the discussion as to what 
to do with the ones left over. Someone suggested bars for the 
animal cages. These were boxes made of heavy paper, with extra 
strips pasted around the edge of the box for reinforcing. The top 
and bottom were cut out, leaving just enough rim to which to 
fasten the ‘bars.’ The boxes were turned sideways and the 
animals made of cardboard were placed inside. Milk bottle tops 
were used for wheels. The children had a delightful time decorat- 
ing the wheels with gaily painted circles, dots, rings, etc. 


@ Many happy hours were spent in painting circus pictures of 
newsprint with thinned tempera paint on large pieces of news- 
print paper and brown wrapping paper. Clowns, because of their 
usual rotundity, lend themselves well to figure study with little 
children. Stimulated imaginations produced some rather gro- 
tesque but, nevertheless, quite effective designs in the way of 
clown faces. 
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1th GRADERS « ARTISTA TEMPERA « AND A MURAL = 
THESE WORKERS ARE ASSURED OF A BRILLIANCY WHICH IS UNSURPASSED 
WITH 
ARTISTA TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS 


THE 26 BEAUTIFUL COLORS INTER-MIX PERFECTLY, AND 
DRY WITH A SOFT, VELVETY FINISH, WITH BRILLIANCY 


ARTISTA TEMPERA-CAN BE 
DILUTED WITH WATER, WITH 
PERFECT COVERAGE. 


ARTISTA TEMPERA - WILL LAY 
FLAT WITH VELVETY FINISH. 


ARTISTA TEMPERA- IS OPAQUE, 
COVERING ALL SURFACES. 


ARTISTA TEMPERA - OFFERS 26 
COLORS OF UNUSUAL AND 
UNIFORM BRILLIANCY. 


ARTISTA TEMPERA-INTERMIXES 
PERFECTLY, GIVING EVERY 
KNOWN HUE, VALUE AND 
INTENSITY OF COLOR. 








ARTISTA TEMPERA-USED FOR 


@ FREE EXPRESSION 
@ INTERIOR DECORATION 
@ COSTUME DESIGN 


@ STAGE CRAFT 


@ STILL LIFE PAINTING 
@ ADVERTISING ART 


@ MURALS 


@ CREATIVE DESIGN 


@ TOYS 
@ POSTERS 


BINNEY AND SMITH CO. 
41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TWENTY-SIX 
BRILLIANT 
COLORS 


PERMA 


PRESSED CRAYON 
FIRM—RICH IN COLOR 








PERMA RTE [IP 
PRESSED DR 
CRAYON eed i 
HAS A WIDE | 
RANGE OF COLORS | 


AND USE. THE 
CRAYON CAN BE 
USED WITH A 
BROAD STROKE OR 
FINE POINT. 


PERMA IS STRONG, 
BRILLIANT, AND | BINNEY & SMITH CO 
PERFECTLY MADE. 
PERMA NO. 93... CONTAINS 8 CRAYONS 
PERMA NO. 85... CONTAINS 16 CRAYONS 


THE COLOR WHEEL ASSORTMENT 
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You NEVER CAN TELL UNLESS YOU TRY IT! 
BUT YOU TAKE NO CHANCE 


WHEN YOU TRY A GJ 


DRAWLET PEN 


We could take pages to sing the praises of Drawlet 
Pens. But even then you'd be in for an unexpected 
thrill when you tried your first Drawlet. So why 
yostpone the pleasure of a pen that is a superb 
ettering instrument. Accept one with our compli- 
ments and draw your own conclusions. You'll be 
amazed at its long life. You'll enjoy the ease with 
which you can raise the reservoir for cleaning and 
push it back into position time after time. When- 
ever you want to use show-card colors... the res- 
ervoir will stay up wherever you place it. Send for 
your Drawlet today. Esterbrook Pen Company, 76 
Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


DRAWLET PEn 
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horn, bone, glass, ee . * The October School Arts presents ‘‘Holi- Have All Chosen 
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NI etc. Originaltool 7am” days” as the feature. Contributors have given us 


of this type and the ae suggestions galore for creating all manner of 
favorite today. EY novelties for seasonable festivals and holidays. e b L | Ee D 


Uses 300 easy-to-change Beginning with Esther Morton's “Dolls” and 
accessories to grind, drill, ending with Lucia Gray's “Circus in Grade 2,” 


> sc geben Pie our, in between are 29 illustrated articles and de- 
nd, saw, sharpen, en- oe —_ : 
ed omg = Roe 5 1 8 50 scriptive notes about successful activities in as 


socket. Weight 12 oz. oe many schoolrooms. To mention them all is im- 

25,000 r. p. m. Accessories possible and unnecessary. All I can do is to whet Y 
the appetite and stir the imagination of teachers 
as well as children. With the material in October 

MAKES HAMMER- that should be easy. So let’s see— PEDRO J. 


a a * “What would the holiday season be without LEMOS 

With this new dolls?’ Esther Morton has a few remarks about ; ——— 
tool marvel, even beginning students can historic dolls, then gives us a whole page of —S Fine Atts, Leland 
make = from copper, aluminum, drawings illustrating the costume of dolls of Stanford Jr. University 
a "soe tenth deal each “foreign” countries—that is foreign to Americans. 
Seiad aie, Raia dtines Probably American costumes are equally strange HE complete Graded Course in 

sinks, shapes, forms, pierces, to boys and girls of older countries. These “‘little Drawing, Painting, Design, and 
engraves, files, and does re- ladies’ are delightful examples of workmanship Handicraft. 398 pages of text and 


oes work. A fascinating and will stimulate a great desire to make dolls 
a tool or a means to earn just like them. 
. money. Plugs in any socket. 
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illustrations expressly suited for 


Weight 134 pounds. %* Miss Beula Wadsworth, whose home is in a eer bee poe h os 
Postpaid ¢ Tucson, Arizona, always has something worth ie re~ggeding ; epee 
Po... a 29.50 while for Schoo] Arts. This time it is a ‘Katcina many in full color. Price, NOW 
Workshop,” where she discovered an American only $5.00 postpaid. 
gla oe = S —, . who is a fine craftsman (or craftswoman!) making 
10 DAYS MONEY-BACK TRIAL Chicago, Illinois Hopi Indian Katcina dolls. She tells all about these 
dolls, what they signify in Indian ceremonies, and 
(Continued on page 4-a) 
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EAGLE ** 0 “4 
Chemi-Soalod TURAU 


SMASH IN THOSE BIG, BLACK AREAS with bold, free strokes. 


No need to “pull your punches”, for Eagle “Chemi-Sealed” TURQUOISE 
can take it. Eagle’s patented super bonding process unites lead and wood 
so inseparably that TURQUOISE points stand up under severe punish- 
ment; and your drawings will stand out with new vitality. 


To make your own test of TURQUOISE stamina, write for any one of 

the 17 grades, from 6B to 9H, naming this publication and your 

regular pencil dealer. You'll be delighted, not only with its point strength, 
but with the precision grading, 
sealed-in smoothness and excep- 
tional durability which help make * 
Eagle TURQUOISE the champion ign taed 
of drawing oie RY “ 


PENCIL COMPANY OF 
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CLASSWORK 


Try Bradley’s Crayons and Water 
Colorsin your own art classes. 
find them a wonderful “pick-up” for 
your pupils’ interest in their work! 


They’re inspiring materials . . . and for the best of 
Their colors are bright and true . . . they 
go onto the paper smoothly . . . they’re fun to use 
. . . and they give your pupils finished work that 
they can be proud of! 


Be sure to specify Bradley’s for your classes. 
get a lot more pleasure out of your own work 
hundreds of other art teachers have! . . . when your 
pupils are using these dependable materials. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 
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Send... FOR THE 


NEW PORTFOLIO SIZE LESSONS 
IN LINOLEUM PRINTING . . . 


Send 6¢ in stamps to cover cost of mailing the new 
large lesson charts on block printing, plaque making 
jewelry, color printing and carving, also a set o 
charts on lettering—plans to help you use 


SPEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 





¢- HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


Manufacturers Fy SPEEDBALL Pens, Boston Pencil Sharp- 
eners. SPEEDBALL Linoleum Block Printing Products 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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many other interesting facts. Children will be 
“crazy” (for the lack of a better word) to make 
some of these Indian ceremonial dolls. 

* The children in the primary grades of the 
Moreland School, Atlanta, have been making 
dolls as a project. Everybody made them—boys 
as well as girls. In fact, one of the largest boys in 
the room became so fascinated that he made two 
dolls! And another boy dressed his doll as a cow- 
boy. Not works of art, any of them, but they 
served as splendid media for teaching the ele- 
ments of handicraft, and they helped clear a 
number of homes of odds and ends of all kinds of 
scraps for clothing, hair, and “‘stuffing.’’ Read the 
article, see the illustrations, then try it out. 

* For Halloween, the boys and girls in Mc- 
Kinley Junior High in Kenosha, Wisconsin (page 
43), were detailed to construct a setting for a Fun 
Festival party in their gym, benefit of a local 
organization. This ‘“‘order’’ gave them an oppor- 
tunity to put into practical use all the elements of 
art and creative imagination which are being 
taught. It was a great job. Other schools may use 
the idea with profit. 

* More Halloween suggestions come from Elise 
Reid Boylston who always has something worth 
while. This time it is “something to make’’—a 
mask, a poem booklet, a needlecase—each 
delightfully designed in characteristic style. 

* Still another idea, from Marion Farnham, 
“illustrates the making of masks, cap, and doll, 
all from paper bags.”” By using a little imagina- 
tion lots of other things can be done with this 
same material (Page 5)). 

* And now comes Christmas! An early start 
means a successful finish. That’s why School 

(Continued on page 5-a) 





Crafts that appeal. Intriguing items adaptable 
to all ages — grades. Unlimited fawer ities. O-P 
Craft inspires designing and is simply colored. No extra 
tools or equipment needed. Low priced. You'll be proud 


SII 


of the distinctively designed pieces that can be made i 
your classes. 


ARTISTIC CLASSROOM PROJECTS 





SPECIAL EXAMPLE SETS 


Special teacher kits for introductory examples, gifts 


These kits are just the right assortment 
O-P Craft 


housewares, etc. 
for your own personal use or for class models. 
is excellent for your Xmas projects. 

Set No. 1—Eleven p ieces including —— serving 


NA 


tray, hinged box, designs and color material ‘ostpaid $1.4 Ma: 
. Set aa 25—Colorfully packaged set containing ee é 

ve gracefully shaped pieces. reruns for compiletio 
included. Postpaid. . ‘ $2.51 469.48 


Set No. 5—Complete assortment ‘of forty- two pieces, in 
structions and ae included, attractively Packaged 
Postpaid. $5.0 

Order by No. 





Free idea ‘packet described ‘below 
included with each kit. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


A generous packet of literature describing all O-P Cralt 
articles in detail. Smart New Items. Lots of Ideas—lllv 
trated Designs IN COLOR. Color processes 
and techniques. Your opportunity to get new, 
practical, worth-while ideas. Free to teach- 
ers, others 10c, Write toaay. Dept. S-2. 


—————————————— 
THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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INSTALL A Genuine VANDERCOOK ~- 
ART PRINTING UNIT at SMALL COST 




















The No. O Vandercook is an inexpensive press 





that may be used for printing display cards, pro- 


grams, school papers, and work in colors. 





It will print a form up to 12‘; x 21". It is 
available for use on a bench as illustrated, or 
with its own stand. It is sturdily built, easy to 


operate, and simple in construction. Thousands 
are in use by printers throughout the world. 
Complete information on the Vandercook 


Art Printing Unit will be sent without obliga- 


tion. Mail the coupon below. 





Please send complete information on the Vandercook Art Printing 
Unit. 


AMERICAN TYPE QounvDERS 








IO en pines a 
Department of Education »+ 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. School ; 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN 23 PRINCIPAL CITIES Address 

SA-1041 




















Just off the Press i 


A NEW BOOK WORTH MANY 
“TIMES ITS SMALL COST 


a ELEMENTARY 
<r: § SILK SCREEN PRINTING 
by Albert Kosloff 


Written by a teacher to aid 
teachers of art, printing, general 
shop, industrial arts laboratory, 
sign painting, students, hobbyists, 
and silk screen workers. 

The book is particularly valu- 
able because it treats the inter- 
esting and inexpensive process 
of silk screen printing in a prac- 
tical, clear, and concise manner. 
lt is illustrated with full-page 
drawings and has a hard, cloth 
binding. 


Copy, 


postpaid... Only $700 


Distributed exclusively by 


SS |NAZ-DAR COMPANY 


ates, serving a 
stpaidSl I =©Manufacturers of Silk Screen Process Colors, 
8 Equipment and Supplies 

. , $259§ 469-483 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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$2.50 
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d below 
‘ A COMPLETE PROGRAM 
Color Miniatures, 1 cent ea.—for pupil use. 
Col Museum Color Prints, 50¢ ea.—for teacher use. 
olor Film Pen teut 50c canto group presentation. 
ve instructors’ Texts—2c ea. 
SUPERB REPRODUCTIONS OF ART MASTERPIECES 
Send for Form 101—Address Dept. S. A. 


ART EDUCATION, INC., 35. 34th St. New York, N.Y. 
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Arts prepares for Christmas in the summer. It is 
none too early to plan now for the great festival 
in December. Christmas is such a wonderful 
occasion for creative handicrafts and applied 
art. Several contributors have given us many 
ideas which are worth using by others. 


1. Cellophane (what did we do before we had 
cellophane?). Christmas Decorations. Of all 
places, one would hardly look for Christmas sug- 
gestions from Arizona! But here they are—good 
ideas. We of the more northern states are dis- 
appointed if our Christmas is “green.” In Arizona 
they have neither “green” nor “‘white,’’ and yet 
they have the same spirit. So we may catch en- 
thusiasm and an art idea from Margaret Fiock on 
page 44. 


2. Directly opposite (page 45) are more ideas, 
practical and beautiful, from the sunny south— 
are there any packages which give greater joy 
and carry a sense of surprise more than the 
Christmas package? How much more attractive 
if decorated as suggested in these two articles. 


3. Christmas Cards. Few, if any, attributes of 
the Christmas season are more popular or more 
used than Christmas cards. An original design 
is becoming more and more a problem, but here 
they are, as interesting as usual, either new in 
design, material, or method of production. (See 
pages 44, 47, 52.) 


4. A “Round” Santa Claus who can stand up. 
You'll find him on page 57—in the Art Room Work 
Shop section. Working drawings and full details 
for making and assembling. I imagine several 
thousand of these happy fellows will appear in 
the schools near Christmas. 
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LINOLEUM BLOCKS 








for CHRISTMAS CARD PROJECTS 


....- built type-high for the 
professional press....best for 
school and home 





presses, too 
Eliminates Drawing in Reverse 
Fine Detail Obtainable 
Hard, Rigid Printing Surface 
Withstands Over 50,000 Impressions 
Water Soluble Inks in Colors 


In Black and White and Nine 
Bright Colors. Gold and Silver 





Give Satiny Finish 
Easily Washed from Hands 


LINOLEUM CUTTING TOOLS—ROLLERS 
OIL PRINTING INKS—PRESSES 


r. Wee «=... 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS DRAWING MATERIALS 
St. Lowis, Mo. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Baltimore, Md. 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 
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YOU CAN WIN - scholarships 


Honors — Invaluable Experience in 
the HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Twenty-one cash prizes, scholarships to such 
schools as Carnegie Tech and Pratt Institute, 
a trip at the expense of Chevrolet Motors, 
Certificates of Award to all Prize and Honor- 
able Mention winners — all these are open to 
competitors in the 1942 annual Chas. M. 
Higgins Memorial Awards. The experience 
gained by working in competition with others 
and the awards when you win them are in- 
valuable aids in helping you get after gradu- 
ation work or entrance to advanced schools. 
























THIRD PRIZE 


Black Drawing Ink 
Division Freehand 
Competition 1941. 
Drawn by Eleanor 
Bach, Washington 
Irving High School 
New York City. 


























Ask your teacher about the Chas. M. 








Higgins Memorial Awards, today. 
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Grazing Horse by Keizan 


$3.00 


FREE PRINT EXHIBIT 
AVAILABLE 


A distinctive group of colorful Japanese 
Woodblock Prints is offered to art educa- 
tors and librarians. No charge for exhibit. 
Generous commission. No obligation. In- 
formation and illustrated catalog sent upon 
request. 


The Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO SHIMA'S 
69 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 











THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses for 
beginners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing, 
Sketching, Life, Design, Styling, Fashion Writing, 
Fabric Analysis, Textile, Stage & Screen Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Window Display, Men's Fashions Draw- 
ing, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking. Professional methods. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve. 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York 


@ THE CAREER ARTS 


Fascinating Direct-Project Training in Commercial Art, Dress Design 
terior Decorating, Industrial Design, Cartooning, Painting. Special 
eachers’ courses. Faculty of 33 professionals. Get catalog. 


O 















18 South Michigan Avenue, Suite $-10, Chicago 





School of Design for Women 


97th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 
training: B.F.A. degree. Stage- 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTaLoc. 


1328 WN. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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5. A Santa Claus made in the Primary Room 
is described by Mrs. Powers, whom we men- 
tioned last month, on page 59. This particular 
Santa is 30 inches tall and became a part of the 
“landscape”’—he stayed right there in the room 
during the holiday season. This is a real creative 
problem which may be sure to give good results 
and pleasure in the performance. 

6. “Our Christmas Castle.” Two heads are 
usually better than one, faithfully demonstrated 
by Temple Boswell, teacher, and Lela Lowe, art 
director, who collaborated in this problem and 
produced something quite new and interesting— 
that is, they with the imaginative help of the boys 
and girls in the fourth grade. And that is the 
secret of all art teaching—awakened imagination, 
which this castle idea was responsible for. In 
fact, ‘‘A Santa Claus Castle’ apparently was a 
pupil’s suggestion. But read it—then try it. 
(Page 66.) 

* The new section, Art Room Work Shop 
(Pages 49-58), has ten pages this month—ten 
pages of the most fascinating things for valentines, 
Easter cards, May baskets, Halloween novelties, 
Christmas cards, gift wrappings, log cabin pro- 
ject, cotton snowman, “Round” Santa Claus, and 
many other ideas. In these ten pages the teacher 
will find enough to keep her schoolroom profitably 
busy for years—yes, really for this year, and next, 
and next—if she has a filing system. So many 
teachers want to be shown “how.” Well, School 
Arts has certainly done a wonderful thing for 
them this month. 

* Do not overlook “The Circus Comes to Town” 
on page 70, and the two other circus articles on 
page 72—"'Circus in Grade 2” and the “Minia- 
ture Circus,”’ for if there is any holiday more 
exciting for the children than “Circus Day,” I 
have not discovered it. These particular articles 
are reports of successful activities thoroughly en- 
joyed and of great esthetic and artistic value. 

* I must stop here. You go on—page after 
page. 

The Managing Editor 


* * * 


Tempera or Photo Paste Jars sometimes are 
hard to open when new. Jar covers can be readily 
loosened by turning the jar upside down and 
tapping the jar cover firmly against a desk or 
table top. This will immediately loosen the jar 
cover in nearly every instance. 




























































Y2x3"tubes-all colors- 20 %eae 
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of the Rembrandt Colors 
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The whole story about 
Dixon “Best” Colored 
Pencils is in the name. 
Its leads are strong, 
satin-smooth... of 
even texture .. . bril- 
liant, permanent col- 
ors. You can see the 36 
“Best” colors at a 
glance on a folder 
offered free-to 

art teachers. Just 

write to: 









School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J 10 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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LEATHER! NEW! 
ldeas—Materials—Wonderful variety—Tools 
ARCHERY! NEW! 
Parts, Tools, Methods 
WOOD! NEW! 
Tools and ways to carve, decorate, 
burn. Complete line 
R Get Big New °42 Idea Manval—FREE! 


J.C. LARSON & CO. 
180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau Be 


Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teacners ExcHANGE Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 





The Association of American Playing Card 
Migs. offers free to students and teachers a copy 
of their booklet ‘The Romance of Playing Cards,” 
which summarizes for the first time in a brief 
paper the history of the playing card deck. The 
subject is treated in an interesting fashion and 
answers questions about cards in early Europe, 
the first printed cards, changes in card designs, 
educational playing cards, cards in the New 
World and the legends behind the cards. Teach- 
ers might easily use this source material as the 
“spark plug” for an entertaining project. Copies 
of “The Romance of Playing Cards” are free on 
request. Just ask for B—411. 


How should a school handle the projection of 
films? How should the projection room be dark- 
ened and ventilated? How should a projector be 
chosen? 

These are questions every school has to answer 
when it uses motion pictures as instructional 
tools. The information is to be found in ‘Pro- 
jecting Motion Pictures in the Classroom,’’ one 
of a series of comprehensive guides to motion 
pictures in education issued by the American 
Council on Education. 

Others in the series are: 


Selection, Use and Evaluation of Motion 
Pictures in School 

A School Uses Motion Pictures 

Students Make Motion Pictures 

Films on War and American Policy 


These guides have been compiled, edited and 
published to assist teachers and administrators 
in utilizing motion pictures to the best advantage 
in the school curriculum. 

Further information on these publications may 
be obtained by requesting B-412. 


In connection with motion pictures and their 
use in the classroom, readers may be interested in 
two of the free films being offered by various con- 
cerns. This information is taken from the Film 
Information Service, a monthly bulletin of interest 
to film users. 

Of interest to Schoo! Arts subscribers are the 
following films: 

“Popular Sculpture,”’ 1 reel, 16 sound (10 min.), 
silent (15 min.). Presents outstanding examples of 
sculpture from museums, and proceeds to stress 
simplicity of modern school and show how practi- 
cal sculpturing may be practised by anyone with 
a cake of soap, a paring knife and a manicure 
stick. Lester Gaba, noted sculptor, demonstrates 
by carving a soap penguin. 

“Middle America,’”’ (27 min.) 16 sound koda- 
chrome, describes work of Middle America Re- 
search Institute of Tulane University in arche- 
ological research among Maya ruins in Guate- 
mala and Yucatan. Points out that this research is 
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AND 
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31 UNION SQUARE WEST 
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WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd. 


Toronto 


COLOURS 


In 3 inch Tubes 
Each 20 cents 


In Half Pans 
Per Dozen $1.35 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON Ltd., at Wealdstone, England 


FAVORITE 
Water Soluble 


SILK SCREEN POSTER COLORS 
\ ae >) @ NON-INFLAMMABLE 
* 


(No Fire Hazard) 







2 eo NON-CLOGGING 


e@ QUICK DRYING 


WATER SOLUBLE colors are the answer to all school 
problems in the ever increasing use of the Silk Screen 
Process. 

Think of the cleanliness feature! These colors can be 
washed from the screen, squegee or hands simply with 
COLD WATER! No messiness. No special cleaners. 
No fire hazard. Easy working. These colors dry so 
quickly that no stacking rack is necessary. Ideal colors 
for posters, greeting cards, yearbook inserts, place cards, 
programmes, etc. 

Your choice of 12 brilliant colors and black and white, 
packed in ready to use consistency, 

Pints $1.00, Quarts $1.80, Gal. $6.60 (school discount 
in quantity lots). Order to jay or write for Instruction Book- 
let giving valuable information on the Silk Screen Process. 


Write for free Encyclopedia of Art 
Meoterials, listing over 7000 items. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Materials, School Art Supplies, 
Complete Line of Silk Screen Materials. 


425 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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New Harper 


ART BOOKS 


ETCHING: Principles & & Methods 


By Cuirrorp PyYLe 





Simple, step-by-step manual for artists, art students 
and teachers. Describes materials, tools, cach de- 
tail in the sequence of steps from the unpolished 
metal to the finished print. Includes special pro- 
cesses for advanced students. With 13 etchings, 10 
halftones and 54 working drawings. $3.00. 


CREATIVE LITHOGRAPHY 
and How To Do It 


By Grant ARNOLD 





Another of the original print-making processes 
treated simply in a step-by-step manner for begin- 
ners and their instructors. Shows how to prepare 
the stone, what and where to get materials, transfer 
drawings, apply ink, print, correct faults, make 
multi-colored prints, work on zinc, aluminum, etc. 
With 16 lithographs and 9 working drawings. $3.00 


STILL LIFE OIL PAINTING 


By Marion Bruce Zimmer, M.F.A. 
Says FELIX PAYANT, Editor of Design: “ 


sound advice and assistance for art teachers who 
wish to lead a group of beginners into an unexplored 
world ... graphically clear way to understanding, 
control and confidence in this medium.” Includes 
77 carefully graded lesson projects and a chapter on 
methods for teachers. With 14 illustrations, 4 in 
full color. $3.00. 





Complete catalog of 
Free Harper Books on Fine 

and Applied Art avail- 
able free in limited quantities for 
class distribution. 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St. New York, N. Y. 











playing a vital role in promoting understanding 
of Latin American countries. 

Also available is a free slide film of the Santa 
Fe Railroad: ‘‘Conquest,”” which shows historical] 
data on the development of the Southwest and its 
transportation systems from mule team to modern 
trains. 

For details, ask for B—413. 


7 * . 


Announcement has been received from 
Naz-Dar Company, manufacturers of silk screen 
process colors, equipment and supplies, that 
after September 2, 1941, they will be located in a 
larger and completely modern factory at 469-483 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Favor, Ruhl & Co. announce “Favorite,” a new 
color for the production of Silk Screen art. It isa 
water soluble Silk Screen Poster Color that V 
retains non-clogging, non-bleeding and easy D 
working qualities. Je 

All colors are intermixable to obtain any Ei 
desired shade and can be washed from the 
screen, squeegee or hands with cold water. } 

This announcement was accompanied by an 
eight-page booklet of Silk Screen Process instruc- 19 
tions showing progressive steps in the production Ne 
of a silk screen print. Thumbnail sketches give 
helpful hints for ease in obtaining successful 
work. 

Further information is obtainable by requesting 
B-414. 





* 7 * 


A new item, added to the long list of wooden 
articles available from the O-P Craft Co., Inc., is 
a pair of Wooden Shakers for salt and pepper 

The shakers may be colored with any coloring ff 
medium, stained or carved, and are 80 con 
structed that they may be used for either salt o 
pepper. 

Packaged in pairs, these simply styled shaker 
make excellent pieces on which to exercise de 
sign and decoration ability in the classroom and 
workshop. 

For further information request B-415. 








UNUSUALLY LARGE VOLUME OF SALES 
BY STUDENTS IN SCHOOL EXHIBIT THIS T 
YEAR 


Norman Lewis Rice, Dean of the School of the act 
Art Institute of Chicago, announced that a sch 
unusually large number of sales were made this 
year in the Annual Exhibition by Students in the na 
School held in nine galleries of the East Wing, 
which closed June 29. Sixty-nine works of at 
were sold; while paintings seemed to be the mo# 
popular, the various other departments shared is 
the distribution. Artists of Chicago and [Illinois 
sold 70% of the total; the remainder was pre 
portioned among eight states. The water colo 
sketches made in the Costume and Figure Draw 
ing classes were the most popular among the 
sales of paintings. Two fellowship winners led 
the sales list: Frank Vavruska of Antigo, Wisco 
sin, winner of the 1941 Edward L. Ryerson Foreig 
Traveling Fellowship, sold four water colors and 
five pieces of pottery; Eleanor Coen of Chicago 
winner of the James Nelson Raymond Foreig? 
Traveling Fellowship for 1941, sold five oils, ox otal, 
water color, and one lithograph. The following mupplies 
artists sold two works or more: Lyman Carpentel Bproject 
William Moulis, Virgil Espenlaub, Sara Reynolds FREE co 
James Deegan, Grace Karasik, M. Johnson, Nanlp 
Carpenter, and Fred Giesbert. ot Mai 
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Block Printing 





The American Handicrafts Company 
still has huge stocks available in both 
New York and Los Angeles. RUSH 











Plastics YOUR ORDERS TO US NOW— 
Felt Craft while we can still take care of your 
new requirements and before prices ad- 
: aa Spongex vance further. NEXT MONTH OR 
Weaving NEXT TERM MAY BE TOO 
that W LATE! 
easy Deco Wood If you do not havea copy of our 80- 
Jewelry page illustrated catalogue, send 10¢ 
Ete in stamps or coin and we will rush it 
any ° to you. 
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AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS COMPANY 
yy an Quality Craft Supplies 
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THIS TESTED SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Every item in our complete stock has passed the test of 
1 of the actual service in school shops. Our craftsmen know 
that at school needs. Complete equipment: tools, materials, 
ade this anvils, hammers, findings, sheet metals, foils, chains, 
enamels and semi-precious stones. Experienced advisory 
ts in the & service without charge. Prompt and dependable service. 
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IS941 CATALOG «+ - - 


44 Pages of Items for School Projects 


‘sy to make, instructive, useful, inexpensive, 
bdaptable to classes of all ages. Catalog lists tools, 












sallow Pplies, parts, looms, instruction aids, complete 
Darpentet, oject sets, books, etc. Write today for your 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL PLANS ANNOUNCED 


For many years the Metropolitan Museum has 
offered a variety of services to the schools, col- 
leges, and institutions of the City, to industry and 
commerce, and to the general public. For the 
season of 1941-1942 Francis Henry Taylor, Direc- 
tor of the Museum, announces that all these 
activities will be consolidated in the newly- 
organized Department of Education and Extension 
under the direction of Richard F. Bach, Dean, 
and Roberta M. Fansler, Assistant Dean. 

A new educational program for adults will 
begin in October. It will include introductory 
general tours and survey courses, as well as more 
advanced courses and specialized lectures, both 
historical and critical, and will give opportunity 
for individual and seminar group study in the 
galleries and in the new curatorial Study Rooms. 
The opening of these Study Rooms, now in process 
of arrangement, will make possible a service, 
similar to that already demonstrated so success- 
fully by the New York Public Library in its 
“readers’ advisory service,” through which the 
public will have the advantages of guided study, 
reading lists, and study outlines and be able to 
examine original works of art at first hand. 


Within the Family Circle 
(Continued from cover 2) 

Last month I told you about those fine ‘Outlines 
and Suggestions for Art Projects’’ put out by the 
Related Arts Service’ and how for simply sending 
the courtesy payment of three cents postage each, 
you might have any on their list. Five of these 


outlines were briefly described in the September 
WITHIN THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Here is another list of five outlines: 

Finger painting—this single page outline 
tells you just how to prepare the paper, how much 
color to use, how to put the color on the paper, 
and, finally, the different strokes which the pupil 
can use. It opens up one of the great adventures 
in painting for any pupil. 

How and When to Use Colored Chalk— 
this three-page outline tells you how to use chalk 
on both paper and blackboard, what kind of 
paper is best, how the ends, sides and edges of 
the chalk may be used to get various textures; 
how to “‘fix”’ the chalk drawings against smudging 
the finished work, how to plan a frieze and, finally, 
a long list of 34 suggested applications to school 
projects. 

Spatter and Air. Brush—this new art medium 
for high school classes is described in detail in a 
four-page outline. You find out the various ways 
that the work can be done, how to prepare the 
designs, how to use friskets or masks. The pecu- 
liar advantages of air painting with the air brush, 
what inks to use, and how your air brush may 
utilize either a tank of compressed air or a 
mechanical air compressor. 

Block Printing—a two-page outline tells you 
types of designs or drawings to use, how to carve 
the block, what tools to use, what ink to use, best 
kind of paper for good reproductions, and de 
tailed illustrated instructions in cutting and inking 
the block. 

Stenciling and Drawing with Crayons— 
this two-page outline with many instructive il- 
lustrations shows you how to make your stencils, 
how to apply crayons to cloth, strokes to use, how 
to set the colors, how to “fix” the colors—and 
plenty of suggestions as to applications on towels, 
table runners, curtains, scarfs and lampshades. 

















RATING! 








D.F.C.KERAMIC KILNS 


] Positive, easy control of tem- 
peratures and atmospheres... 







2 20% cut in firing time and 
fuel with “Hi-K” Tubes... 


3 Wide choice of fuels; ex- 
treme operating flexibility .. . 


4 Long life and freedom from 
repairs... 


5 Firing to Cone 12 day after 
day without excessive repair, in 
models with Sillimanite floors, 
combustion chambers, etc. 


BULLETIN No. 361 


Ali 
DE R FIRE CLAY 


Lom pau 


EL PASO, TEXAS jie SALT LAKE 
NEW YORK NY CiTy, UTAW 


DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 
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AMERICA'S 
LOUVRE 
hen ngton s 
National Gal 
lery are some of 
the most important 
Works of Art 
in this country. 
Seventy selec- 
tions have been 
reproduced by 
The University 
Prints. Size 5% 
by 8 inches. 
Attractively presented in a new con- 
tainer the set costs $1.00 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
33 Boyd Street 
Newton, Massachusetts 

















THE THRILL 
OF SAYING: 








NOW IS THE TIME TO START 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT MAKING PROJECT ! 

The whole class will enthuse . . . and it's so easy 
and inexpensive with Burgess Handicraft Materials 
BURGESS HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 

Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Southern Branch 


25tDuval St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


* FREE ro rou 


this big, colorful Burgess catalog 
\ that tells “the complete Handi 
, = \ craft Story” Write for it at once. 


ae 
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LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY LEATHERS (whole or half skins or cut to measure) 
TOOLS - DESIGNS - LACINGS (both calf and goat skin) 
Link Belts 
Ready to assemble 
Assorted colors 


For many years we have spe- 
cialized in catering to the needs 
of theleathercrafter. Our stocks 
are complete ooo OF prices the 
lowest. 


SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
for Samples in Art Leathers 
Free to art teachers and camp 
councilors. May we serve you? 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 


Dye Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners 
Bag Plates 
Book on leather 


work W.A. HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. 


METALCRAFT 


Arouse creative ability through making trays, 





match-box holders, candlesticks, and many 
other simple articles of brass, copper, pewter. 


Easy to work. Excellent for etching. 


Sold in 2” to 24” discs and in sheets, tubes and 
rods. Write for sizes, prices, and full instructions. 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


5249 BROWN AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Craft Supplies of Every Type 


Complete Materials, Tools, Patterns, Designs and 

Instructions for Leathercraft, Metalcraft and Jew- 

elry, Plastics and twenty other crafts from 17 
FULLY STOCKED DISTRIBUTION POINTS. 


Now, wherever you are, you can secure everything 
you need for your craltwork program within forty- 
eight hours from one of seventeen of Fellowcrafters' 
fully stocked distributors. Write today for the Septem- 
ber issue of ‘The Fellowcrafter,”” the new craft news- 
paper which tells you about new materials, new 
techniques and new instruction books for crafts, and 
about the seventeen convenient stocks from which you 
may order these and receive prompt service and lower 
shipping charges. 


Fellowerafters, Ine. 








64 STANHOPE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


—, CRAFT “Ss"° 


A low cost means to make cast models of 
animals, flowers, busts of famous people. 
All are co-telated to history, nature, art. 
Casts are snow-white, making perfect 
base for coloring in natural likeness. 


Write for particulars. 


HOBBYCRAFT, INC., 341 WN. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, Illinois 
10-a 








How Art Teachers can take 
down the Red lights and 
hang up the Green 


Years ago, as many as twenty,!{Mary Roberts 
Rinehart wrote a book entitled “The Red 
Lamp.” It was a story about a professor, and I 
always suspected Mrs. Rinehart of attempting 
to preach a little sermon since she told how 
sheltered and how isolated a life this professor 
lived until the big event happened about which 
“The Red Lamp” was written. 


You, and you, and you and I can easily become 
so interested as well as isolated in our work that 
we do not know what is happening on the outside. 
Yet, what goes on on the outside may be most 
important to us in our own particular jobs. Why? 
Because I have yet to meet or see the person who 
was not stimulated first by what other people are 
doing and secondly by associating with active 
and progressive people. 


And here is how you can “hang up the go- 
ahead green lights’’ in your art teaching—join an 
Art Association! Some of our States have excel- 
lent art teacher associations, but I recommend 
that in addition to your membership in these, you 
consider any two of the following and in this case 
make your choice according to your location: 


Eastern Arts Association—New England and 
Middle Atlantic States 


Southeastern Arts Association—Southern 
Atlantic and Gulf States 


Western Arts Association—Entire Middle 
West 


Pacific Arts Association—Pacific Coast States 
and Mountain States 


Department of Art Education of the N.E.A.— 
The entire Country from Ocean to Ocean 


Your membership in any of the above associa- 
tions puts you in touch with the folks who are 
doing things, and you associate with people who 
are active and progressive. Just how do you do 
this? These associations hold annual conventions, 
and attendance at these conventions brings you 
in touch with the most active group of teachers. 
You meet them informally and have the oppor- 
tunity to talk over what you are doing and 
exchange your ideas with them about what they 
are doing. 


Some of these associations have complete 
reports of the conventions including all the talks 
so that you may always have a printed record 
available for quick reference. Just suppose that 
you were asked to talk before a teachers’ group or 
a parent teachers’ group or before some Civic 
group. Wouldn't you feel a glow of personal 
satisfaction if you could incorporate into your 
talk some of the thoughts that these art teaching 
leaders had mentioned in their convention talks? 
One of these associations has traveling exhibits 
available within the territory it covers. Committees 
are working on research problems on art educa- 


tion, and these reports are made available to its’ 


members. 


Do you know that the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment recognizes your membership in an art 
association as a deduction from your Federal 
Income Tax? Your government feels that you 
should be in touch with what is going on, and that 
since such a membership is a professional ad- 
vancement you should have full right to deduct it 
from your Income Tax. And it doesn’t hurt a 
particle to have your fellow teachers, principal 
and the superintendent know that you are a mem- 
ber of a recognized art association! 


The cost is insignificant—$3.00 makes you a 
member of the Department of Art Education of the 
N.E.A. or of the Eastern Arts Association, and 
according to the last reports, $2.00 each makes 
you a member of Southeastern Arts, Pacific Arts 
and Western Arts. Write the Secretary of the 
School Arts Family, 1110 Printer’s Bldg., 
Worcester, Mass., for further information about 
where to send your membership. 





MARIONETTES 


for all ages 


Spiral wire-bound manual for school use. 
Six different types of marionettes. in. 
cludes manipulation, stage construction, 
casting heads, explicit lagwesions. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $1.25 plus postage. 
Free to teachers, 150-page spiral wire. 
bound cotalog, : 40- ~page oe list. 
ing tools, supplies, equip 


UNIVERSAL 


HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, 
1267 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








INC, 
CO. 5-0163 


HANDICRAFTS 


Leathercraft.. Metalcraft. . Beadcrafts. . Plastics 
Papercrafts..Link Projects and other Leisurecratts 
SEND FOR BIG FREE CRAFT MAGAZINE 


LEISURECRAFTS 


1035 So. Grand Ave. Dept. $ Los Angeles 



















Cc 
g4-poge 
Gives prices os 
plete in 





Craft Supplies snd STUDENTS 


in Leathercraft . . Archery . . Plas . Block Printing 
Reedcraft .Wood Burning . Spatterc srafit Clay Modeling 
Write on School Letterhead for Catalog M 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Va. 














CREATIVE HANDICRAFT 

Basketry, Reed, Ratfia, Modeling, Metalcraft, Leathercraft 
Material, Shop Toois—Flags, Wool Yarn, Warp. Write 
for No. 42 Catalog. Nationally advertised School items. 
AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept.S.A., 130 Beekman Street, New York City 


—s 





—— 





FOR YOUR CRAFT CLASSES 
LEATHERCRAFT 


With EASCO'’S Project-A-Month Plan Leathercraft 
ecomes the foremost project for school art classes. 
end 10c for catalogue and handbook with com- 

plete details. Dept. T-11. 

E. A. SWEET COMPANY, INC. 
148 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Ideas for Class Work 


pt to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
pueaves, mirror pictures, copper and ‘brass craft, etc. 
rite for catalog S-10. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. 





Chicago 








STANDARDIZED — Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 


Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling). 


UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N.J. 











A Book for Art Supervisors and High School Art 
Teachers-SELLING ART TO THE MMUNITY 
Here is the first-hand experience of an Art Supervisor, 
Beula M. Wadsworth who, through doing the obvious, 
gained the interest and support of omer teachers, 
school officials and the citizens of the entire city.— 
Its success is in its simple pene ay $1.80 
teacher =, use. only $ 
CHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1110 Printers Building Worcester, Mass. 
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How to get the best art teaching 


helps to use in your class this year 
Use this big book of tested 





LIST OF 17 CHAPTERS 
LOADED WITH IDEAS 
READY TO HELP YOU 


1. 


Drawing . . . Objects, Trees, Land- 
scapes. 


Drawing . . . Birds, Animals, People 
Torn and Cut Paper Work 

Painting and Color 

Illustration and Blackboard Drawing 
Modeling and Pottery 

Design . . . The Design Unit 
Design . . . The Application 
Posters 

Lettering and Booklet Making 
Holiday Projects 

Toys and Woodwork 

Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 


omen eouw +f © fP 


& OSS FS 


Home and Garden 


— 
ta 


Puppets and Stagecraft 
Picture Study and Nature Study 
17. Schoolroom Helps 


ons 
> 
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art teaching helps 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY NOW! 


The ART TEACHER 
by Pedro J..de Lemos 


No waiting... get the book at once, 
but pay for it as you use it, in only 
four convenient monthly payments. 


Imagine having in your hands ready for immedi- 
ate use in your school work a big book of 492 
pages .. . 388 of them being illustrations, giving 
you the most successful lessons which other 
teachers have discovered. Think of the time 
it saves you in preparing your work. When you 
need art ideas you find them quickly in THE 
ART TEACHER. 


This book becomes your working library of school art. Shows results with 
all art mediums . . . pen, pencil, crayon, water color, tempera, clay, paper, 
cloth, needlework, woodwork, toys. Correlation ideas are shown which help 
in teaching health, civics, geography, and history. Shows you how to stretch 
your art supplies by using economical material, such as newspaper, tin cans, 
corks, old suit boxes, and so on. 

Special plan to help you use THE ART TEACHER while paying for it in four 
easy, convenient payments. . . $1.00 puts the book in your hands immediately, 
you begin to use it at once .. . then for four months you send just $2.00 per 
month . . . a total of $9.00. 


Cash price of $8.00 if payment is sent with order 





MAIL COUPON NOW — Pay as you use book 














| 
| 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 1110 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


[) Enclosed is $1.00 . . . Please send the big 492-page book, ART TEACHER .. . After ten 
days I will send $7.00 or accept your Budget Plan or I will return the book postpaid, and 
my $1.00 will be refunded. 


C) Enclosed is $8.00 . . . in full. 


a Issa ciciesllaAadelehc diana dite 


ES a ee ae ee ET eT STATE........ 
Subscribers to SCHOOL ARTS Magazine may have the book on 10 day trial 




















CARTOONING 
For School Art mapas 





A book for every Junior and Senior 
High School —51 pages— 23 full 
page illustrated instructions — just the 
characters, the scenes, the events and 
situations that every school has. Fun 
for all, yet packed with the funda- 
mentals of good drawing. 


You can't go wrong — money back, 
if not absolutely satisfied at the end 
of ten days. 





Begin Now.. Mail Coupon 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1110 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please send by return mail 
“CARTOONING — Plus Good Drawing.” 
Enclosed is $2.50. 


Name........ 


School Address 











A HAPPY ARE: 


For HOLIDAYS 
Now and all the year long 


515 BLACK & WHITE PATTERNS 50¢ 
75 good patterns— goes around the school 
season — Sept.-June. 

519 LITTLE CHRISTMAS 45¢ 


Just what you need in the kindergarten 
through 3rd grade. 


516 HANDBOOK OF ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING. 20 pages 38¢ 
Some of the best self-starters in art teaching. 


524 SCHOOL ROOM SILHOUETTES 50¢ 


Simple easy-to-cut-out forms— a joy to use. 


514 50 OUTLINE PICTURES 
Any teacher from kindergarten through 
3rd grade will be overjoyed with this 
anal assembly. 





ORDER NOW— MAIL COUPON 





FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 1110, 44 Portland St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Please send Nos........... 
Enclosed is $ 
Name 
School Address 
City or Town 
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Readers Index to Advertisers (October 1941) 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Moore Institute of Art . 
Traphagen School of Fashion 


6-a 
6-a 
6-a 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING 
MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Company 
Milton Bradley Company 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Eagle Pencil Company 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. 

J. L. Hammett Company 
Higgins Ink Company, Inc. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
Naz-Dar Company 
Rosenthal Company 

Talens & Son, Inc. 

F. Weber Company 
Winsor & Newton 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

Harper Bros. 

Naz-Dar Company 

Pacific Press Publishing ‘Assoc. 
Thayer & Chandler ; 
Universal Handicrafts Service 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS 


American Reedcraft Corp. 
American Type Founders 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 
Denver Fire Clay Co. ... 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
Hobbycratt, Inc. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 


Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Metal Goods Corp. . 
Thayer & Chandler 


Sea 
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HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Co. 
American Reedcraft Corp. 
Burgess Handicraft Co. 
Denver Fire Clay Co. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

W. A. Hall & Son 

J. L. Hammett Company 
Hobbycraft, Inc. 
Leisurecratfts . 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Metal Goods Corp. 

The O-P Craft Co. 

Thayer & Chandler 
United Clay Mines 


LEATHER, TOOLS, AND SUPPLIES 


American Handicrafts Company 
Burgess Handicraft Co. 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

W. A. Hall & Son 

J. L. Hammett Company 

J. C. Larson & Co. 
Leisurecrafts . 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Osborn Bros 

E. A. Sweet a Inc. 
Thayer & Chandler ; 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 


Art Education, Inc. . 
The Robert- Lee Gallery, Inc. 
The University Prints 





TIMELY ART PUBLICATIONS 


101 
102 


Costume, American, 1775-1925 
Costume Design, History of 
Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10” 
Creative Expression, 22 plates 
Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates .. 
How to Draw Human Head, 1lxl4” 1.00} 
How to Draw Human Figure, 1]xl4” 1.50 
Indian Arts—27 plates, 84%xll”. 1.50 
Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00 
Lettering, 21 plates 1.00 
Master Model Drawing, 16 plates, 
nee (C«w 1.95 
Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.00 
Old World Decorative Designs 
Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 
Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1.00 
Simplified Modern Design, 18 plates 2.00 


2.50 


CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro deLemos: 


Art Metal Craft, 17 plates. . $2.00 
Block Printing, 17 plates, 84%x1l " “1.00 
Leathercraft, 17 plates, 84%xll” . 1.00 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates . 


202 
109 
116 








SCHOOL ARTS, 1110 Printers Building, Worcester, 
ass., or to the following school supp y companies: 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
ag” Practical ore Co. 1315 So. Michigan 
Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 


Please send the following titles, numbers.... 


Enclosed in payment is $ 
Name........ 


School Address................ 





$1.00 
1.00 


1.50 | 
1.50 





ART LIBRARY 
4YcuT TEACHING WORK 


> 
fi t 
‘ 


1.00 | MODERN ARTassembled by Pedro deLemos 


Each title contains 36 plates, 844 x11”, 4 in full color 
| 301 
303 
304 
306 


ra) 
8 
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Modern Art in Book Illustration . 
Decorative Design. . 

Etchings and Block Prints . 
Interior Decorating and Furniture 
Novelties and Jewelry . 


ART TEACHING BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, PedrodeLemos $ 
Applied Art, Pedro deLemos . 
Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver. 
GAC Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos . 
MGR The Magic Realm of Arts, Bailey . 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows. . . 
SAC Selling Art to the Community, 
Wadsworth . 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 


WWW Ww 


mr CODD OF DD U1 2 


~e 


Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to 
Lanaing. Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W 


es, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Bl 


Miles ee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery 


3100 W. Cherry St. 
» Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., ee Nicholas St 


San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seatin t, \ — 
Syracuse, N. ¥. Am. Seating Co., 356 w 
In CANADA at Canadian prices to Moyer School Sys. 
Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, ga 


Ltd. 
skatoon, Edmonton 


[] Please send bill 


Position 


.. City and State........ 
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